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THE OLD ZION CHURCH. 
Rev. Rebert Meclatyre, D. D. 


Oh, the old Zion Church, on the big country road 

Where the old wagons halted to empty the load 

Of the farmers who came when the calm Sab- 
bath day 

Put the plow, and the planter, and reaper away. 

I can hear “ Coronation” flow out from the 
choir, 

Bubbling over the building and upto the spire, 

Where one pair of bi y did 
perch 

To join in the bymns of the old Zion Cburch. 


hiea a A. 





Oh, the old Zion Church! Down its homely old 
aisles 

The river of song broke in ripples of smiles, 

As the bride drew ber robes from a/tar to door 

Through the sunshine that sweetened the old 
oaken floor. 

And our tears often flowed when the whole vil- 
lage wept, 

Where the bonnie wee babe in its white coffin 
slept, 

While the old parson told how Death in his 
search 

For the jewels of God came to old Zion Church, 


Ob, tke old Zion Church! I can see it in spring 

When orchards enfold it in sweet 

And all the long summer it hesks fn the heat 

Where swift swallows swim thro’ billows of 
wheat; 

And the tone of ite bell on the still autumn 
morn 

Weds the quail’s mellow alto, far off in the corn; 

And in winter the snow wraps the cedar and 
birch 

That keep watch o’er the graves by the old Zion 
Charch. 


Oh, the old Zion Church, where the tall cedar 
waves 

Its mantle of gloom o’er my ancestors’ graves, 

Where my father and mother were long ago laid, 

And the whippoorwill mourns in the murmur- 
ous shade! 

When my time comes to say farewell to the 
earth 

I would like to return to the scenes of my birth, 

Shake off the old husk, leave the world in the 
lurch, 

For heaven must be nigh tothe old Zion Church, 

Chicago, IU. 





The Sutlook. 

Chicago is to receive a quid pro quo for the fran- 
chise granted to the General Electric Com- 
pany for traction purposes. By shrewd 
business management on the part of the 
mayor the Company has consented to pay 
into the municipal treasury 5 per cent. 
of ite gross earnings during the second 
five years of the franchise, 7 per cent. for 
the third five years, and 10 per cent. for the 
last five years. Had the old companies 
been subjected to this rule, nearly a million 
and a half dollars would have been avail- 
able annually for such important purposes 
as cleaning and lighting the streets. Oor- 
poration privileges will hereafter be paid 
for in Chicago — and elsewhere probably. 


The year 1896 was phenomenal in our history for 
the value and volume of our exported 
goods. The total value was. $986,844,193, or 
nearly $180,000,000 over that of the previous 
year. The only approach to this was in the 
year 1892, when the aggregate of exports 
footed up $923,237,315. Oereals, of course, 
figured largely in the exports of last year, 
but the most encouraging item is that of 
manufactured goods. The figures show an 
increase in the value of shipments of 50 per 
cent. over those of two years ago, and of 
nearly 60 per cent. over those of four years 





A bold and successful piece of engineering was 
performed in California a short time ago — 
that of blasting off the side of a mountain 
so as to bridge a gorge and block a stream 
for the purpose of impounding the latter 
for a water supply to the city of San Diego, 
forty-three miles away. The blast was laid 
in tunnels and fired by electricity. A hun- 
dred thousand pounds of powder were used. 
The explosion was terrific. A mass of 
granite rock 400 feet wide and 60 feet high, 
weighing 150,000 tons, was detached, thrown 
forward forty or fifty feet, falling thence 
125 feet “‘ with an awful roar,’’ on the pre- 
cise line which the engineers had planned. 
Black powder was used for pushing the 
mass forward, and giant powder for shatter- 
ing purposes. Fortunately no accident oc- 
curred. 


A Novel Telescope. 


A composite lens on the principle of the 
fly’s eye is to be constructed for the Lowe 
Observatory, near Pasadena, Cal. The in- 
ventor of this style of glass is a Mr. Goth- 
mann, who claims to have found a cement 
in which lenses can be set which will ex- 
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ing for a 72-inch refracting telescope to be 
built on this novel plan. 


Rounding Up Beggars and Tramps. 

The Charity Organization Society of New 
York city has succeeded in enlisting the 
active aid of the police and magistrates in 
the effort to abate what has grown to be an 
intolerable public nuisance — professional 
beggars and vagrants. Two picked patrol- 
men have been detailed to each of the six 
magistrate courts. They are to dress in 
plain clothes and visit the haunts of these 
unfortunates at.the times when they usually 
solicit help. Every case that seems to be 
worthy — where a man or woman out of 
work begs to keep from starvation — is to 
be conducted to the nearest branch of the 
Charity Organization Society, where relief 
will be given and arrangements made to 
prevent further public solicitation. Every 
professional is to be promptly arrested, 
taken to court, his record investigated in 
the books of the Charity Society if he have 
any, and a sentence of at least three months 
in the workhouse imposed, which will 
effectively take him off the streets, punish 
him for vagrancy, and accustom him to 
habits of work and thrift. This vigorous 
policy will have the effect of deterring 
thousands of tramps and sneak thieves 
from entering New York city at all, and 
will greatly lessen the boldness and impor- 
tunity of local vagrants. 


The British Chancellor’s Defiance. 


When the Mixed Tribunal, under French 
influence, reversed the judgment of the 
Egyptian Public Debt Commission, and 
decided that Egypt must not pay the cost 
of the expedition against Dongola, England 
acquiesced, and agreed to pay the bill her- 
self. The French authorities believed that 
they had scored a point against England in 
this matter. Last week, however, the 
opportunity came for an official utterance 
on the part of Great Britain with reference 
to her policy in Egypt, and to the hin- 
drances which France persistently throws 
in the way of that policy. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in moving a resolution granting 
£798,000 to meet the total cost of the Anglo- 
Egyptian expedition to Dongola and the 








maintenance of the garrisons, distinctly 
stated that the obstructive tactics pursued 
by the Tribunal were calculated to prolong 
the British occupation of Egypt. England 
would advance the money for the expedi- 
tion, but Great Britain and Egypt would 
decide mutually when the sum should be 
repaid. The occupation of Egypt had been 
prolonged because France had not allowed 
the British as free a hand as was necessary. 
The Mixed Tribunal, he said, would be 
investigated and ite powers reconsidered. 
These bold words naturally excited great 
irritation in France ; but England plainly 
means to stand by them. 


The Case of the “ Three Friends.” 


This somewhat famous filibustering 
steamer was libeled, it will be remembered, 
on Dee. 28, for violating that section of our 
Neutrality laws which prohibits the fitting 
out in this country “ of a vessel to go into 
the service of a foreign prince or state, or 
of any colony, district or people, to cruise, 
or make war upon another foreign prince, 
state, colony, or people.” The owners of 
the vessel maintained that the libel failed 
to show that the steamer had been fitted 
out with intent of being employed in the 
service of “ any body politic recognized or 
known to the United States as a body poli- 
tic; in other words, no violation of law 
was committed because Ouba is not recog- 
nized as a belligerent. The statute, it was 
argued, contemplates a condition of war; 
and when no war existe, there can be no 
violation of the statute. Judge Locke, of 
the District Court of Jacksonville, sus- 
tained the exception of the respondents 
and dismissed the application. This de- 
cision permits of but one inference — that 
our Neutrality laws only become operative 
when a war shal] have broken out between 
two belligerent Powers recognized as such 
by this country. This decision is so signifi- 
cant and far-reaching in its bearings that 
the Attorney General has arranged to have 
it reviewed without delay by the highest 
court in the land. Meantime the vessel is 
held on a charge of piracy, there having 
been a rumor that she fired upon a Spanish 
vessel; the owners are not held. The Su- 
preme Court will hear arguments on this 
remarkable case on February 15. 


Proposed Reforms for Cuba. 

On the surface the scheme of reforms to 
which the Queen Regent of Spain affixed 
her signatare last Week concedes practical 
autonomy for Cuba. It is without doubt a 
far more liberal plan than that proposed 
two years ago. Its principal feature is the 
creation of a Cuban Council of Administra- 
tion, to consist of thirty-five members, 
twenty-one to be elected by popular vote, 
six by the leading municipal and provincial 
corporations of the island, and the remain- 
ing eight to consist of a leading magistrate, 
a university professor, and five ex-senators 
or deputies. This Council is to frame the 
tariff, and levy taxes, subject only to the 
limitation that certain Spanish products 
shall be favored by a differential rate of not 
more than 20 per cent. This Council is also 
to act upon certain appeals from the deci- 
sion of the Governor General, and may re- 
fer, at pleasure, dcubtfal matters to the 
Oolonial Minister at Madrid. Municipal 
and provincial councils are also provided 
for, in which local matters can be regulated 
and the people trained in self-government. 
All local officials except the Governor Gen- 
eral are to be either native Oubans or 
Spaniards who shall have resided in the 
island at least two years. This plan would 
separate the civil administration of the 
isiand from the military, would accomplish 
“a decentralization of the vast powers 
hitherto held by military captains genera), 
and deal a death-blow to the carpet-bag 
system of government with which Ouba 
has so long been cursed.” But it should be 
noted, on the other hand, that no proposi- 
tion is made to change the present fran- 
chise. Under existing laws only a slim 
minority of Cabans can vote. A district 
has been cited — that of Guines — which 
contains a population of 500 Spaniards and 





12,500 Cubans; 400 of the former are en- 
titled to vote, and only 32 of the latter; and 
this is said to be a sample one. “ Under 
this system of suffrage,” says the New 
York Sun, “a million and a half of Oubans 
would be out-voted by one-ninth of their 
number of Spaniards.’”’” The proposed 
Council of Administration would be essen- 
tially Spanish, not Ouban. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that the Cuban leaders in 
this country deride the scheme as “an oid 
dog under a new name,” and are onshaken 
in their determination to keep up the fight 
for absolute independence. 





The Anglo-Venezuelan Treaty Signed. 


In the office of Secretary Olney on the 2d 
inst., the British ambassador, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and the Venezuelan minister, 
Senor José Andrade, affixed their signatures 
to a treaty by which the two countries 
agree to refer to arbitration the boundary 
dispute which has been pending nearly one 
hundred years, and in the settlement of 
which this country has taken an active in- 
terest. This amicable termination restores 
diplomatic relations between England and 
Venezuela which have been suspended for 
ten years, and brings to an end the work of 
the Venezuelan Commission appointed by 
this country. The arbitrators named in the 
treaty are Chief Justice Fuller and Justice 
Brewer of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Lord Hersche! and Sir Richard H. Col- 
lins, justices of the English Supreme Court 
of Judicature. These four will choose a 
fifth member to complete the court, provis- 
ion being made that King Oscar shall name 
the fifth member, if the four cannot agree. 
By the terms of the treaty the agents of 
the two governments, England and Ven- 
ezuela, must submit their complete cases at 
Paris, where the arbitration tribunal will 
meet within eight months of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Three months addi- 
tional will be allowed for the submission of 
the counter cases, so that the entire arbi- 
tration will probably occupy a year and a 
half. It will stand as a lasting credit to 
President Oleveland’s administration that 
it has by its firmness and patience pre- 
vailed upon England to consent to arbitrate 
this long-standing and vexatious contro- 
versy. 


Possible Changes in Our Financial Policy. 

If Mr. Lyman J. Gage, whom Major Mc- 
Kinley has selected for the important of- 
fice of Secretary of the Treasury, is sup- 
ported in his views by Congress, some 
radical changes in the methods of our na- 
tional finances may be expected. Mr. Gage 
finds fault with the “confusing hetero- 
geneity * of our currency — eight different 
species, viz., gold coin, silver dollars, legal 
tender greenbacks, Sherman notes, gold 
certificates, silver certificates, national 
bank-notes, subsidiary silver; this “‘ needs 
simplification.” He regards the greenback 
as controverting “the principle of paper 
money, viz., that every note injected fhto 
the commercial system should represent an 
existing commercial value;” he believes 
these should be retired. He is equally as ex- 
plicit regarding the treasury note, which he 
declares to be ‘a standing evidence of a 
foolish operation — the creation of a debt 
for the purchase ona falling market of a 
commodity for which the purchaser has no 
use; ”’ this, he says, ‘ lies open to the just 
charge of being both idiotic and immoral.” 
He believes in the national bank-note, but 
asserts that “the unreasonable require- 
mente for its security paralyze its efficiency 
and operate to destroy its elasticity.” The 
silver certificates, in his opinion, “ encour- 
age the use of silver to a larger extent than 
is consistent with the safe preservation of 
that metal on a parity with gold;” he 
would, evidently, contract or eliminate 
these, separate, if possible, the banking 
system from the revenue, and transfer it 
to the national banks, guarding the circu- 
lation uf the latter and making it broader 
and more elastic than the present law per- 
mits. That Congress will approve this 
scheme of currency reform in ite entirety, 
is hardly probable. 
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Our Contributors. 


THE HELPER. 
Is the day dark and grim ? 
Are sorrows rife? 
*Tis never dark with Him 
Who holds my life. 
God can fill saddest days 
With cheeriest light, 


And e’en life’s pleasant ways 
Make yet more bright. 


He is my star and sun, 
My lamp within, 

Warned by His voice I shun 
The snares of sia; 

Won by His truth I learn 
To love the right, 

Finding in duty stern 
The mind’s delight. 


I see His blessed face 
In those | love. 

His goodness and His grace 
All pure things prove. 

W hy should | know despair 
Or loneliness, 

Since, whether here or there, 
God watts to bless ? 


Then come to me what may, 
Or cloud or sun, 

I'd try in truth to pray 
“Thy will be done.” 

Thy will — I cannot know 
Just what is best; 

My daily tasks I’d do, 
And trust the rest. 


— Rev. CHARLES E. PERKINS, 
Register. 


in Christian 





PASTORS’ RETREATS. 


Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 


rT\HE word “retreat” is a novelty in 

Methodist parlance. As a militant 
church we have not had any use for this 
term in its military sense in the conquest 
of the world for Christ. But in some 
branches of the Christian church it has 
come to signify ‘a period of several days’ 
withdrawal from society to a religious 
house for exclusive occupation in the duties 
of devotion ” (Noah Webster). This form 
of religious exercise is becoming common 
in some parts of our church, notably in 
Genesee Conference, where several presid- 
ing elders annually invite their preachers 
to a spiritual retreat at some central point 
on the district. 

We have recently attended such a means 
of grace, in the family chapel of Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, N. Y., for the 
benefit of the preachers of Rochester Dis- 
trict, called togetber by Dr. Dalby, the pre- 
siding elder. About thirty were present. 
It was not apublic meeting. The very 
name of the meeting implies an escape 
from the public gaze for the purpose of an 
unrestrained unbosoming to one another of 
their inmost spiritual condition, their fail- 
ures, and practical and doctrinal diffical- 
ties in the way of a realization of their 
spiritual ideals. 

The meeting was perfectly informal and 
free, with no set speeches. The leader sat 
and conversed with the brethren, beginning 
with the topic of the special temptation 
arising from a professional handling of the 
Word of God, seeking truths to apply to 
others to the neglect of himself. This was 
illustrated by the story of adevout Roman 
Catholic in the northern part of Europe 
who, like the monk Martin Luther, visited 
Rome, the Holy City, and finding little 
piety and much vice, hailed a priest on the 
street and asked him to give a reason for 
the sad condition of a city which he ex- 
pected to find brimful of the Christian virt- 
ues. The waggish ecclesiastic replied, 
“Indeed we do manufacture a vast quan- 
tity of religion in Rome, but it is all for ex- 
portation, not for home consumption.” 

It was also shown that ministerial success 
is by no means an infallible proof of per- 
sonal piety. God sometimes highly honors 
His own trath, though uttered by a wicked 
preacher. About a hundred years ago, 
when Methodism was maligned and perse- 
cuted, a comedy was advertised in a New 
York theatre called “The Methodist 
Preacher.’”’ Calvin Wooster was then sta- 
tioned in that city. An actor resembling 
him, dressed in a shad-bellied coat and 
white hat with a broad brim, with saddle- 
bag on his arm, appeared on the stage, 
knelt at achair, arose and took his Bible 
and hymn-book out of his bag and laid 
them on a little stand, announced the hymn 
and sang it himself and offered prayer; but 
nobody was convicted or converted. He 
then read his text, Isa. 3: 10,11: “ Say ye 
to the righteous, that it shall be well with 
him; for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings. Woe to the wicked! it shall be 
ill with him; for the reward of his hands 
shall be given him.” A lady in one of the 
boxes immediately began to cry for mercy 
in tones so loud that she had to be removed 
from the theatre, She continued to pray 





till she found pardon. She joined the 
Methodists and lived a consistent and act- 
ive Christian and at last died triumphant. 
Our Saviour's solemn words convey the 
alarming truth that a preacher may appar- 
ently have brilliant success while he is him- 
self unsaved — “‘ Many will say unto Me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
sied in Thy name? and in Thy name cast 
out devils? and in Thy name done many 
wonderful works? Then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from Me, 
ye that work iniquity.” We wish that 
Jesus could have truthfully said “afew” 
instead of ‘‘ many; ” that He had described 
liberalists who deny the Lordship of Christ 
instead of the advocates of orthodoxy who 
bow the knee to Him, calling Him Lord; 
and that He had portrayed men openly vi- 
cious and manifestly in league with Satan 
instead of those who benefit society by 
casting out the devils of oppression, un- 
cleanness, drunkenness and lust. It is evi- 
dent that Jesus includes quite respectable 
and useful men who wrought moral re- 
forms, actuated not by love to God and 
man, but for their professional advance- 
ment. In view of these possibilities it be- 
comes us who preach to institute a search- 
ing examination of our hearts to see 
whether we are subordinating the ministry 
of the Lord Jesus tothe Lord Jesus or to 
selfish ends. 

Then it was shown that the minister to 
the spiritual needs of the people must be 
eminently spiritual, that there should issue 
out of his inmost self “rivers of living 
water.” Thus the preachers were led to 
the question of the permanent fullness of 
the Holy Spirit as a sharply-defined transi- 
tion subsequent to regeneration, the leader 
testifying to such an experience on that 
very spot twenty-six years before. A few 
testified to a similar permanent uplift. By 
this time the spirit of inquiry evinced great 
spiritual hunger, and the spirit of interces- 
sion came down upon the assembly. We 
never heard more earnest prayers and more 
candid revelations of the inner spiritual 
life. One who was present writes: ‘‘ The 
conversations were characterized by the 
utmost frankness and sincerity. Never in 
the writer’s experience has he been present 
at a Methodist preachers’ meeting in which 
there was such an utter absence of cant.” 

The last two of the five sessions were 
occupied chiefly with prayer and testimony, 
spontaneous and jubilant. 

We predict that these preachers will go 
many days in the strength of the grace im- 
parted in this “‘ retreat,” and that their 
churches will not fail to discover that their 
pastor has returned to them “ like a cloud 
filled with rain.” 

The question now arises: Why not extend 
this institution to other Conferences until it 
shall water universal Methodism? Since 
we have organizations for many inferior 
interests, why not have an annual assem- 
bly for the sole purpose of promoting 
the spiritual life of those who minister to 
us in spiritual things ? 

The editor of the Northern, Dr. J. E. ©. 
Sawyer, suggests another benefit arising 
from pastors’ retreats: ‘‘ The social fellow- 
ship of such a retreat must also be one of 
its most helpful features. Those who meet 
as brothers, trying to help each other to 
deeper acquaintance with God, are likely to 
become lovingly and helpfully acquainted 
with one another. Only a divine life can 
grace human friendship with‘ richest beauty 
and tenderness.” 

While the initiation of such a movement 
onevery district properly belongs to the 
presiding elder, the preachers can exercise 
their right of suggestion, request and peti- 
tion. We have never yet seen a presiding 
elder who did not desire the highest 
efficiency of his preachers. 

Milton, Mass. 





AMONG THE MORAVIANS. 
Mra. J. T. Gracey. 


HE Moravians of Bethlehem, Pa., have 
invited the Philadelphia Annual Con- 
ference to hold its next session in their 
commodious church. There is in this fact 
an element of historic poetry, and the 
fraternal expression has far more than 
ordinary interest. Whether Methodism 
would ever have been without Moravians, 
or whether, being at all, it would have the 
spiritual energy it has exhibited had not 
Mr. Wesley met Zinzendorf and other mem- 
bers of the Unity Brethren, are scarcely 
problems for speculation. It was the Mo- 
ravians who questioned Mr. Wesley so 
closely about his religious experience as to 
oblige him to write in his journal: “‘ I went 
to America to convert the Indians, but, oh ! 
who shall convert me?” It was in a Mo- 





ravian prayer- meeting that he experienced 
conversion, and wrote: “I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ alone for salvation, and an assur- 
ance was given me that He had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.” At this time Mr. 
Wesley was thirty-five years old. It is with 
peculiar interest, therefore, that the Mora- 
vians of Bethlehem propose to be the host 
of the Philadelphia Conference in March 
next. Bishop Levering on a recent Sab- 
bath, at a service which the writer attended, 
referred beautifully to the early and in- 
timate associatiomof Wesley and Zinzen- 
dorf, and told the congregation of the 
pleasure that awaited them in their homes, 
as in their churcb. 
Bethlehem 
is to American Moravians what Herrnhut, 
Saxony, is to the European community — 
their chief ecclesiastical centre. Here they 
located in 1740 in order that they might 
evangelize and civilize the Indian. The 
policy of this church has been always to go 
to the lowest and most abandoned in diffi- 
cult and dangerous fields. They were the 
first to cross the Atlantic upon an errand 
purely evangelistic, and yet their work is 
not familiar to the general Christian 
church. When they settled in Bethlehem 
they secured large tracts of land, and soon 
organized their church and developed their 
various institutions ; and so the locality is of 
unfailing interest. There is a church of two 
thousand adult members, a central organi- 
zation with two smaller churches, a Theo- 
logical Seminary, Publishing House, Paro- 
chial School, Widows’ Home, Sisters’ 
House, Young Ladies’ Seminary, and other 
buildings. These are all of stone, most 
substantially built, and all in one locality. 
The old chapel, built in the early days and 
now used for German services, has been 
supplemented by a large and commodious 
house of worship, seating more than any 
other church in the city. Something of the 
old circuit system prevails, and the pastors 
of the tbree churches alternate in their 
services. The church is very thoroughly 
organized, having no less tian thirty-two 
societies, in one or more of which every 
one in the congregation, young and old, is 
expected to work, and one in five of the 
total resident communicant membership is 
engaged in the service of the church by 
official appointment. 
The Moravian Church is essentially 


A Missionary Church, 

it being beld by them that every member 
of a true Christian church is a supporter of 
missions; hence everybody is trained to 
give, and the work carried on by them in 
the foreign field is as familiar as are the 
details of their own local work. There are 
six distinctive missionary societies in this 
church. Their woman’s society, organized 
as early as 1818, requires by constitution 
that of the annual amount raised by them 
$50 shall be paid into the general treasury 
and the remainder distributed to special 
objects in response to appeals from mis- 
sion- fields having particular needs. 

They have a beautiful system of caring 
for their own poor. The Sisters’ House is 
for the unmarried women who from ill- 
health or other cause are unable to pro- 
vide for themselves. The church puts 
around them its protecting arms, and pro- 
vides for their temporal wants in comfort- 
able quarters. The Widows’ Home is a 
quiet retreat where live the widows of their 
deceased ministers. About eighty are now 
provided for, and that for life. This is one 
of the oldest beneficial associations in this 
country. 

On the Sabbath morning referred to 
above, the services of the church were con- 
ducted by Bishop Levering, their resident 
Bishop, who preached an able and very 
helpful sermon on the manifestation of the 
Spirit and power of Christ in the church at 
the present day. It was a most encour- 
aging outlook from a missionary standpoint. 
While the Bishop is a Bishop, still he is one 
among his brethren, a regular pastor, and 
receives the same salary as the other pas- 
tors. No salary in the church, I was told, 
exceeds $1,500. 

In the Archives, which are located in 
the church, are to be found a very fine col- 
lection of books, manuscripts, records, 
portraits and drawings of great historical 
value. Adjoining the Archives is the Malin 
Library, a collection of books regarding the 
history of their church, donated by William 
G. Malin, for half a century steward of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 

The Moravians use a ritual and observe 
the chief festivals of the Christian year, as 
well as memorial days noteworthy in their 
own history. Christmas is a great occasion 
with them, and no church surpasses them 





n the jubilant character of Easter services. 

Nineteen Love-Feasts 
of various kinds are ordinarily held in the 
course of the year, one of them in connec- 
tion with the Young Men’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and I considered myself fortunate in 
being present on this occasion.QThe love- 
feast is neither a prayer nor testimony meet- 
ing, but a part of the regular church serv- 
ice. After} the opening exercises, women 
wearing little white caps and white aprons 
entered, bearing in their hands baskets 
filled with a beautiful raised biscuit or bun, 
and in a very few minutes distributed them 
to the entire congregation of about eight 
hondred persons. These were followed by 
men bringing in trays on which were mugs 
of coffee. These who distributed the coffee 
and cakes are called “ sacristans,” and are 
elected to such service by the church and 
continue in it for life. While the congre- 
gation partook of the coftee and buns, the 
choir rendered some exceptionally fine 
music, and a spirit of devoutness charac- 
terized the entire proceedings. When 
everything had been quietly and expedi- 
tiously removed, the meeting went on with 
the reading of the annual report of the 
society, followed by missionary letters from 
fields where these young men had been 
supporting work. During the reading of 
these letters the great interest manifested 
by all in the congregation was very notice- 
able. 

Womanlike,} I} had a curiosity to know 
how such delicious coffee could be made 
for such a|large number of persons, and 
was shown the modus operandi inthe base- 
ment. «The sisters who do this work have 
had such experience that they ‘never fail, 
and good coffee is always the rule. 

The evening service was largely attended, 
although the weather was very disagree- 
able. It was the occasion of the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of the Young Men’s Mission- 
ary Society. The address was. delivered 
by Rev. Dr. J.T. Gracey. The fine music 
by their choir was very enjoyable. Mrs. 
John Leibert sang a solo, “‘ Save me, O 
God! ” by Randagger, that was thrilling in 
its power. The church pays great attention 
to its music, and trains ite singers. There 
are no paid choirs. Their grand old stately 
hymns are inspiring. Zinzendorf was in 
hymnology to the Moravians what Charles 
Wesley was to Methodism. He wrote over 
two thousand hymns, and it is stated that 
he would frequently extemporize one in 
connection with worship. 

In the Young Ladies’ Seminary there are 
some ninety pupils. This institution is just 
now very prosperous under the very ef- 
ficient presidency of Rev. J. Max Hark, 
D..D. This is the oldest building for sem- 
inary purposes in the United States. It wae 
opened for a charch school as early as 1749, 
converted into a boarding school thirty- 
four years later, and takes a high rank in its- 
educational standard.gj More than seven 
thousand of its alumnz have spread its 
reputation over the country. We found as 
pupils two young women from the Hawaiian 
Islands, nieces of the ex-Queen Liliuokalani. 

The Moravian Cemetery 

is located near the church. In the earlier 
days they buried their dead separately— the 
men on one side, the women on the oppo- 
site side, and so with the children — but 
this custom has been done away with. The 
stones are all small, and laid flat upon the 
graves, recording only names and dates, 
unless in some exceptional cases. The 
Juliana Nitschmann tomb is one of the ex- 
ceptions. She was a distinguished dea- 
coness of the church, and wife of Bishop 
John Nitschmann, who died in Bethlehem 
in 1751, and as a mark of distinction she was 
buried in the centre of what was then the 
middle walk of the graveyard. 

Rev. Mr. Brodhead is the pastor of the 
Methodist Church. His wife is a daughter 
of the late Dr. John F. Chaplain, of the 


will be found a competent host for the Con- 

ference, and its meeting there will be a 

great inspiration to Methodism. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Jesus had many titles — some selected by Him- 
self, others given to Him. But the favorite was 
the one chosen by Himself,Son of Man. This 
fact means ,» and when He chose that 
title He did it with a profound purpose. It 
means that He is the representative man, that 
He stands for all that is good in humanity. 
Jesus as @ man was not limited to any race or 
nation, like Mabomet in Arabia, Moses in Judea, 
Confucius in China, or Buddha in [ndia. The 
religion of Jesus belongs to man. It has proved 
itself to be adapted to every nation, and we have 
splendid types of Christianity in every land the 
sun shines on. — Robert McIntyre, D. D, 
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MODERN METHODIST SERMONS. 
I. 
Rev, Wallace MacMullen. 
“ Redeeming the time, Because the days are evil.” — 
Eph. 5: 16, 


“ Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, re- 
deeming the time.” — Col. 4: 6. 


HE use of the exhortation in two letters of 
the Apostie suggests how important its 
duty seemed to his own heart. The margin of 
the Revision gives the true rendering — “ Buy- 
ing ap the opportunity.” We are to allow no 
moment to slip unscrutinized through our 
hands. The age is a market-place richly stocked 
with chances to get and give. We are to be 
alive to their value. We are to be alert in their 
purchase and use. Let us make a double appli- 
cation of the Apostie’s appeal: first, to our 
Needs; second, to our Duties. 


Our Needs. 


As soals partly grown, needing enrichment, 
enlargement, what shall be our attitude to our 
age? 

1. Note Paul’s erample. Paul was intensely 
Jewish, but be was more. A “ Pharisee sprung 
from Pharisees” was his account of himself. 
Not lax in reverence for Jewish history and tra- 
dition as a Sadducee might have been; recog- 
nizing and emphasizing the value of oracles and 
covenants; versed in law; faithful in ordinances. 
But he was alsoe Roman citizen of a distin- 
guished city. Dr. W. M. Ramsay notes the fact 
that in the first century, when Romen citizen- 
ship was highly prized and jealously guarded, 
the possessor of that dignity was put thereby 
amid the aristocracy of any provincial town. 
And since this honor belonged to Paul by birth 
and not by purchase, it is probable that his fam- 
ily was distinguished and moderately wealthy. 
His appeal to his citizenship in crises of his 
ministry shows how he prized it. His friendly 
treatment by Roman authorities on more than 
one occasion suggests how it bad molded him. 
He had not the narrow, exclusive Jewish spirit. 
His breadth, indeed, would be an inevitable 
outcome of his distinctive commission to the 
Gentiles, but it would be primarily due to his 
early surroundings and training. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to beileve that his call by God toa 
world-wide ministry was based upon his posses- 
sion of world-wide sympathies. There is an in- 
herent fitness in the choices of God. 

Now out of this breadth of spirit in Paul there 
came breadth of outlook ; a fair, reasonable view 
of his age; a wholesome attitude toward it and 
a just estimate of its needs and values. Paul 
was no bigot. He did not believe that a Jew 
bad a monopoly of virtue por that bis ancestral 
faith bad a monopoly of truth. He himself tells 
us that he adapted himself to his hearers; that 
is, his bearing toward them was friendly and 
bot antagonistic. And with one of Paul’s pas- 
sionate earnestness and sincerity such a course 
must have been more than a matter of pol- 
icy. It was the admission of bis own trutbful 
soul that there were good things in the lives of 
those to whom he spoke. And to these things 
that were noble he appealed. He did not vio- 
lently attack current philosophies in his orig- 
inal preaching; he did expore the falsities 
of those philosophies in his letters, as in this to 
the Colossians, when they threatened the sim- 
plicity of Christian truth and perverted the 
minds of Christian believers. Nor did he ridi- 
cule crade religious beliefs. He was courteous, 
just and generous in the cities of Galatia as in 
the Areopagus at Athens, acknowledging ex- 
isting truth and adding to it from the 
fullness of the glorious Gospel until “ Christ 
had been placarded before their eyes.” This, 
then, is the attitude of the representative of the 
Most High God — gracious, sensi- 
ble; clear in his view of the evil of the days, but 
also wise in his perception of all existing excel- 
lences and merits. 

2. What shall be our attitude toward our 
age? There are souls who are very earnest, but 
whose views seem very narrow. They conceive 
of the world as a ship fast breaking up and 
driving on to complete wreck. The business of 
the Gospel is to rescue as many as possible from 
the doomed hulk and keep them in the safe se- 
clusion of a religious life. Escape is their defi- 
nition of salvation. Scorn is the proper atti- 
tude to maintain toward the great, complex 
world-life, with pity for those who have not yet 
deen guaranteed against its doom. The world’s 
varied activities are not ouly worthless, but 
dangerous. They are all to be carefully shunned. 
Now zeal cannot save that view from being a 
travesty of the kingdom whose growth was to 
be like that of the grain of mustard teed, with 
widening, compelling influence like that of the 
leaven in the meal. 

There are multitudes to whom the character- 
istics of the present age are all alarming. They 
think with Jonging regret of the good old days 
and the old safe habits and methods. Modern, 
educational activity seems to them a very 
doubtful boon. Some, whose narrow circum- 
stances and lack of opportunity are sufficient 
explanations of their attitude, cheerfully sing 
the praises of ignorance and predict the doom 
of those who are ungodly enough to be eager to 
know. As though brains and religion were 
Sworn foes, engeged in a feud that is to be eternal! 
Others, who appreciate the practical value of a 
trained mind, yet treat education timidly asa 
somewhat dangerous ally, to be caged as fire, 
lest it master us. Modern intellectual activity 
is, to their minds, confusing and, on the whole, 
deadly to faith. Modern literature, so vast and 
varied, is a, tempting field indeed, but the 





flowers are few and the poisonous weeds are 
many. 

Now of course it would be false to facts to in- 
discriminately commend our age. Eulogy needs 
to be moderate. In our literary work there is 
plenty of sewerage left, though there is not so 
much as formerly. The appetite for literary 
garbage is not so ravenous as it was. And in 
our restless movements, political, social and in- 
dustrial, there isasad lot of bad work. Oor- 











Rev. Wallace MacMullen. 


Rev. Wallace MacMaullen, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Bpiscopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa., is of Scotch-Irish 
parentage. He was born in Ireland, Aug. 31, 1860. His 
parents removed to Brooklyn, N. Y.,when he was but 
two years old,and he made his home in that city for 
twenty years. His father, Rev. David MacMulien, is 
dwith the New York Bast Uon- 
ference. Rev. Wallace MacMullen, when quite young, 
took an active part in the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Brooklyn, and for four years 
served as one of their secretaries. After a thorough 
education in the public schools he entered Drew Theo- 
logical y at Madi N. J., graduating with 
honor in 1888. Soon after, he received an appointment 
to Trinity Church, Springfield, Maes., where he re- 
mained for the full term of five years, at the termina- 
tioa of which he was appointed to Grace Church, begin- 
ning bis pastoral duties ip the spring of 1893. 











ruption, snobbery, artificiality, selfishness, are 
still rampant. But there is somsthing besides 
carrion, and we will find the better food, unless, 
vulture like, we have a special affinity for the 
bad. 

Take the realm of thought. There is much 
that is noble in our modern literature. That is 
true in many of its realms. In fiction there is 
not only artistic work, but high purpose and 
serious, earnest temper. The simple, pure, true 
things in lifeare portrayed. The moral beauties 
and forces of the soul are recognized and treat- 
ed reverently. The leader of a certain school of 
literary art said not long ago in a Boston ad- 
dress that the great New England leaders of 
thought — Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier — were defective art- 
ists because they were Puritans; their work 
was too ethical to be artistic. He was sharply 
and rightly rebuked by Mrs. Phelps-Ward in 
her recently-published “ Literary Reminis- 
cences.”” She reminds him that It is the busi- 
ness of art to take note of life; that no art can 
be symmetrical which ignores that moral ele- 
ment which so tremendously predominates in 
common human experience; that conscience 
must be dropped out of life before it can be 
dropped out of story. She is unquestionably 
right, and there are many spirits kindred to 
her in the ranks of authors. Even negative 
writers, who treat God asan unknown quanti- 
ty, feel and tell the pressure and the power of 
duty. And there is plenty of good, hopeful, 
wholesome philosophy abroad. Those dreary 
prophets of a fast-coming night — to whom the 
times are not only out of joint but in the grip 
ot a deadly disease, who see no goodness but 
regard us all as a lot of degenerates — make us 
feel that their very shrieks of despair are cries 
of pain from souls outraged by their own lack 
of faith. Their philosophy is abnormal and has 
its reason not so much in existing world 
evils as in their own spiritual barrenness. Take 
our modern religious literature. What volume, 
reach, insight, passion, it has! Was Christ ever 
so prominent ? ever so studied ? ever so loved ? 
Even the fiction which weaves stories of more or 
less merit around His matchiess life,and of 
which we have bad so much recently, is a reve- 
lation of the fast-spreading desire to get 
near Him. There is a “new breath” in our 
modern theology —and a new life. We have 
multitudes of superb works critical and con- 
structive from the pens of those who adore 
Jesus— whose perpetual attitude is that of 
prostration before Him. Why should we fear 
such writing, glowing, as it does, with the fire 
of spiritual passion? Some people do so fear. 
Is it bard to believe that God is active in the 
omy ag A those who love Him? Is God pres- 
ent in the world of natural force and abseat 
from the world of human life? We have had 
much modern emphasis on the truth of God's 
omnipresence, from philosopher and from poet. 





stinctive assent. But is it not passing strange 
that, feeling Him to be 
“ Closer than breathing, - 
Nearer than hands or feet," 

P t in the throbbing forces of material nat- 
ure, present in a large way in human history, 
we should yet fail to feel Him in current 
thought — even the thought of the minds 
“stayed” on Him? Let us learn to get in 
touch with the best things in our reading. 
“ Read the saints,” as James T. Fields once said 
was his custom. Feel the thrill and throb of 
the surging Christ-life in the thought of to- 
day. 

And our “ practical ” activities today. What 
about them? The Outlook had a series of arti- 
cles recently on “ The Higher Life of Our Great 
Cities.” There is euch a higher life. Civic 
clubs, municipal leagues, Christian leagues, col- 
lege settlements, forward movements, are the 
evidences of a new interest in and new purposes 
concerning righteousness, political, social, in- 
dividual, Divine righteousness for our cities, 
which are indeed the centres of life and storm 
in our civilization. Man's humanity to man is 
deeper and broader than it was. There is more 
pity, more justice, more benevolence, more in- 
tolerance of sham,a fiercer, straighter-backed 
sincerity among men. Find these things — 
these forces. Feel them, welcome them, exult 
in them, buy them up, surrender to them! 


Our Duties. 


This is the special point of the Apostile’s eppeal. 
He is studying the Christian’s relation to his 
fellow-men — “ buying up your opportunities to 
serve them.” He is not, then, outlining a self- 
ish policy. The age is, be suggests,a market- 
place, full of treasure. But Christian souls are 
not to do their marketing for the purpose of 
getting choice bits of personal benefit, bat to 
get chances toserve. This is the suggestion of 
the general setting of the texts. In your rela- 
tions to your fellows buy to the full your op- 
portunities to help them. Note here, — 

1. The motive. “ Because the days are evil.” 
See the effect a sad fact has upon a robust soul. 
“ The days are evil.” Is that truth a depressing 
weight? No, it is a sharp spur. Some have 
said, “ The days are evil; therefore we will retire 
to caves and dens and monasteries, to wearisome 
vigils and crue! mortifications of the fiesh and 
solitary prayers and meditation.”” Some modern 
worshipers say, ‘‘ The intellectual days are evil; 
the theological, critical days are evil; therefore 
we will not read, we will assure ourselves that 
the blazing light of modern knowledge and 
modern method is only a flash in the pan, or 
perhaps a gleam from the lurid fires of the pit — 
we will keep in the subdued light of a fading 
past.” And citizens say, “ The political days 
are evil; therefore we will take no interest in 
politics, we will stay away from primaries, we 
will gather close about ourselves the robes of 
our safe, useless citizenship, lest they get 
soiled.” Now the apostolic method and appeal 
are just the opposite. “ The ecclesiastical days 
are evil?” Then fight the evil. Don’t stay 
outside the church to criticise it; come inside 
aud help purge it. “The critical days are 
evil?” Then wrest the critical work away from 
those whose criticism is negative, rationalistic, 
faith-destroying, and give it into the hands of 
those who are devout, and then let them do their 
work without nagging them. “ The political 
days areevil?”’ Then don’t stay at hume and 
be lazy. Wrestle with the entrenched evil. 
What are your moral muscles for ? 

And how is it possible to see the evil and yet 
keep brave and hopeful? By seeing God too. 
Why should evil days dim our vision of God ? 
Paul met evil — ecclesiastical hate, philosophic 
scorn, imperial indifference, and then persecu- 
tion. Stones and rods bruised him, hunger 
weakened him, mad mobs threatened him, 
prisons shut him in, Roman chains galled him. 
Did the vision of God fade out of hislife? Jesus 
saw evil — the steely glitter of hate in the eyes 
of religious leaders, the rough violence of hard 
soldiers, the coarse selfishness of temple de- 
graders, the sensual faces of harlots, the cun- 
ning faces of publicans. Evil mocking Him, 
tempting Him, insulting Him every day. What 
then? Couldn't He see God because He saw 
evil? Did He enticipate the wall of modern 
pessimism that God doesn’t live because evil 
does live? Ah,po! To His brave, blessed eyes 
God was always present, shining, sustaining, 
inspiring, save in that one appalling moment 
when the tempest of His own chosen redemptive 
passion shook and blinded Him. “ The days 
are evil.” © servants of God, rebuke the evil, 
attack the evil that darkens and curses the days 
which God waits to fill! 

2. Amethod. Look at the next verse to this 
Colossian text: “Let your speech be always 
with grace seasoned with calt.” Salt makes 
speech wholesome, but makes it palatable as 
well. There wasa fine grace and courtesy in 
Paul’s ministry. Before Jewish councils, before 
Roman officials, before the Athenian assembly, 
his grace was notable. Jesus had unsparing 
denunciation for hypocrites, but the sweetest, 
most gracious tenderness for outcast sinners. 
‘There is a great deal of anwritten history about 
the gracious manner of the Son of God to help 
account for His popularity with those who 
avoided the Pharisees, Be gracious as you go 
on your crusades against the evil which hurts 
your fellows. Boldness doesn’t mean boorish- 
ness. Earnestness isn’t damaged by good man- 
ners. Jesus was as fullof grace as He was of 
trath. 





weary. 
Hasn’t he earned the right to rest? Whatever 
may be true es to bis rights, be bas no disposition 





to rest.g‘ Pray for us, thatijGod would open a 
door of utterance.”” Nothing can daunt him. 
The time of his imprisonment gives opportt- 
nity for new ministry. Bonds, vexatious delay 
in the matter of his trial, guarding soldiers, all 
the retainers of the erm:peror’s household, prove 
to be fuel to feed the flame of his passion to 
serve. The text suggests service as life’s pas- 
sion. We should regard our age as notable — 
not merely because of ite material wealth, 
ite exact know'edge, its amazing inven- 
tions, ite industrial triumphs, but because 
it is so inspiringly stocked with opportunities 
toserve. Is not that a noble, an ideal, passion ? 
When we contrast with that the low pussions 
which move men, our souls are sad that there 
are so many to whom the muck-rake is more in- 
teresting than isthe radiant angel. Think of 
those who give themselves to the lowest. We 
have read of that picture in the Luxembourg at 
Paris called “ The Decad of the R 

A stately hall is filled with revelers. A youth 
with a wreath upon his head is perched upon a 
pedestal. Another, leering, is holding a drip- 
ping goblet to the marble lips of a statue. From 
the brutalized faces all traces of the old Roman 
dignity have gone. They ere in striking con- 
trast with the noble features of the statues 
which fringe the hall. But they are strikingly 
like many similar faces to be found in Paris. 
And the significant fact is that the models for 
the faces were found by the painter in the streets 
of Paris. That old story about Leonardo da 
Vinci finding a noble youth, engaged in cathe- 
dral service, to serve as model for his Christ in 
his famous painting “ The Last Supper,” and 
then long after getting the same youth, bie face 
then coarse and sensual by long sinful indal- 
gence, to serve as model for his Judas, is simply 
an illustration of a perpetual process. So many 
multitudes in the grip of drink and gambling, 
who get to prize life mostiy for the opportuni- 
ties it brings for the gratification of their own 
low lusts! How horrible it is! And there 
are so many other multitudes who care 
only for material treasures— not for life’s 
noble things of truth end daty; who gain 
the “world” and can gratify every taste, 
and travel as they please to view strange beau- 
ties and gayeties. They prize life as full of op- 
portunity to make money and win ease and en- 
joyment. And there are the thoughtless muiti- 
tades whose passion is pleasure. To mo it is 
appalling to notice that in our street cars the 
advertisements of leading stores make a special- 
ty of euchre prizes; and jfar more appalling to 
be told on high authority that the chief sub- 
ject of conversation in certain circles of fash- 
fonable young ladies is “ the euchre party.” | 
will not believe that these are samples of our 
young people in general. It cannot be true that 
our young people haven’t brains enough, breadth 
enough, height enough, sou! enough, to feel the 
pull, the plea, the glory, of beautiful Christly 
service for others. What an awful irony it is that 
our leading society (so-called) can be engrossed 
with gossip about balls and theatres and card- 
parties and haven’t any time or wish to discuss 
the poor and wretched and sinful, and plan cru- 
sades of righteousness and love. Is that the 
social leadership to follow ? 

Oh, to kindle in the fire of this apostolic pas- 
sion toserve ! Go marketing in the days. Buy 
up eagerly every chance to help needy souls and 
bodies. These opportunities to serve this evil, 
darkened age will soon be over. Let the thought 
of the rapidly nearing end thrill us to new en- 
deavor. What you have received from the age, 
of light and warmth and wealth, are bonds, ob- 
ligations, imperatives of God commanding you 
to give. The eagerness of an alert buyer! What 
a beautiful attitude to maintain toward our 
duties! How it suggests that duties are not to 
he weights, but wings! 

“* Joy is a duty,’ — so with goiden lore 
The Hebrew rabbis taught in days of yore; 
And happy human hearts heard In their speech 
Almost the highest wisdom man can reach 





“ But one bright peak stil) rises far above,| 
And there the Master stands whore name is Love, 
Saying to those whom heavy tasks employ, 

‘ Tife t« divine when duty is a joy.’"’ 








+* We know it makes 
the nicest cakes.” 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 





ealth, Growth, Bloom and Color. 
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Re-opening of Trinity Church, Springfield. 


HE audience-room of Trinity Church was 
reopened for divine worship Sunday last, 
with very large congregations. Bishop Charles 
H. Fowler preached in the morning, and Prof. 
Wm. North Rice in theevening. The re-open- 
ing services will be continued on Sunday next, 
with sermons by Rev. Wm. Nast Brodbeck, 
D. D.,and Rev. E. R. Thorndike, D. D., presid- 
ing elder. The improvements began four 
months ago. The committee which, by great 
skill and patience, has brought them to comple- 
tiop, consists of B. D. Rising, chairman, D. P. 
Ludington, Rev. Dr. Wm. Rice, L. C. Smith, 
R. R. Cleeland, Dr. Newton Morgan, and O. L. 
Cowles. Great praice is due to this committee 
both for its devoted labors and for the unusual 
taste displayed. Several members have given 
almost their entire time to this work, notably 
Mr. L. C. Smith, whose long practical experi- 
ence made his services of great value. 

The original purpose was to paint the outside 
woodwork of the building and improve the in- 
terior of the audience-room. For these im- 
provements $3,500 was asked in advance, and 
the pastor easily obtained good subscriptions 
amounting to nearly $3,900. The total expendi- 
ture, however, has been more than twice that 
sum. The vestries had already been subjected 
to a thorough cleansing, and had been fitted 
with improved lights. For these nothing fur- 
ther was deemed necessary, but after the work 
on the audience-room had gone on for two 
months, a fire occurred which so damaged the 
lower rooms that they also had to be embraced 
in the plan of improvements. The damage to 
the improvements above was only slight. The 
insurance companies allowed all claims, and 
from them the committee received $1,400. This 
sum, it was felt, would make the vestries as 
good as they were; but with this the church 
was not satisfied. Some structural changes 
were thought necessary,and these have been 
made. At the back a new lavatory has been 
built, and on the west side, near to the rear,a 
gracefully proportioned kitchen has been added. 
The latter is a special project of the women of 
the cburch, and they already have most of the 
Band cha tl tenia a os 
new scheme the sanitary arrangements have 
been made apa The lowering of the floor in 
the woman’s parlor brings that room on & level 
with the primary room and the men’s parlor, 
and all these can now be thrown intoone. The 
walls and ceilings in both the large and smaller 
vestries have been tastefully frescoed, and all 
the woodwork and chairs newly varnished. 
The vestry windows are aJso new, and the rolled 
cathedral glase " looking very — bas 
fengeoved the} ht in these rooms. The | 
vestibules bave been frescoed, eee the floors 


given largely to the 
who, ay fact, started thet fund — offered to 
donate an entire set of handsomely decorated 
windows for that room. These — a memorial 
for her bhusband and daughter, and they are 
very beautiful. Dr. William Rice, who also 
ve liberally to the first subscription, has since 
Sonated a beautiful marble baptismal font, to 
stand not far from the communion table. This 
is in memory of his father, who was the most 
active spirit in organizing this church fifty-two 
ears ago, and was afterwards, for twenty years, 
treasurer of its board of trustees. Another me- 
morial takes the form of a handso 
peel, ne by his widow to com- 


ble and Hym 
Collins, a brotber dearly be- 
loved, who died two years ago. 

In addition, a steel ceiling has been put over 
the auditorium, and a new carpet on the flor. 
The frescoing of this room is extremely chaste, 
and the harmony of shading throughout could 
hardly be excelled. The new system of electric 
i hting is unique. Twelve reflectors on the front 
side of each of the five beams stretching across 
the room — sixty reflectors in all — throw down 
a soft light which is equally distributed, and 
the source of which is in part hidden from’ the 
cong tion. Former! zs the organ, which 
stands k of the pulpit, was qe ed from the 
side, and the chotr were at the side. This has 
now been changed, so that the organ, greatly 
enlarged and supplied with an electric motor, 
will now be played from the ——_ The choir 
gallery is also in front, and the pulpit platform 
has been brought forward to his possible. 
A slight readjustment of 7 ome necessary 
but the general arrangement is as > bekese. The 
pulpit furniture is newly upholstered in a sub- 
dued tone of blue. The entire outlay for all the 


me pulpit Bi- 





With Hood’s Sarsapa- 


rilla, “ Sales Talk,” and i al k 
show that this medi- 


cine has enjoyed public confidence and 
patronage to a greater extent than accor«- 
ed any other proprietary medicine. This 
is simply t it p greater 
merit and produces greater cures than 
any other. It is not what we say, but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that tells 
the story. Alladvertisements of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, like Hood’s Sarsaparilla it- 
self, are honest. We have never deceived 
the ‘public, and this with its superlative 
medicinal merit, is why the people have 
abiding confidence in it, and buy 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Almost to the exclusion of all others. Try it. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills sim Hood's Sarsapartis. 


’s Sarsaparilla. 











improvements, upstairs and down, including 
what has been done to the outside, has been 
$9,075. This is all provided for, save a small 
balance of about $1,500. Noeffort was made to 
obtain this at the reopening; the pestor ie se- 
curing it by private subscription. Pastor and 








Rev. Henry Tuckley, D. D. 
Pastor of Trinity Church. 





jay od are very happy over their achievements, 

y now have a church cogeray which has 

been improved and beautifi in every part. 

The sittings are more fully taken for the year, 
which began Jan. 1, than fora long time 

viously, and all signs point toa prosperous 4 

ure for this strong church. 
Bishop Fowler’s sermon in the morning was 





epistie sets forth the superiority of Christianit 
to Judaism. The priesthood of Jesus is set fort 
as superior tothe Levitical priesthood, and the 
ceremonies of Judaism showed to be oe s = 
Christian truth. commentary on the w 
of Jesus, “ I came not to destroy, but to cual: ” 
The bortatory part of the Epistle is a most elo- 
uent appeal to faithfulness in Christian duty. 
The text comes at transition from argumenta- 
tive to bortatory portion. It sets forth the 
characteristics which must show themselves in 
the life of a Christian Church: 1. The priest- 
hood of Jesus must be recognized as the funda- 
mental principle in thought and life. The one 
transcendent manifestation of God, the one 
way of approach toGod. Yet this recognition 
of the supremacy of Christ does not require a 
rigid dogmatic orthodoxy. Loyalty to Christ as 
the way,the truth,and the life, is consistent 
with much diversity in theoretical belief. 2. 
Purity of character. Members of a true church 
characterized ae intense goodness, not 
simply by freedom from gross inconsistencies 
and scandals. Memory of holy lives is the 
most precious heritage of any church. 3. Mut- 
ual incitement to usefulness. The church has 
grown to bea mighty organization. Organiza- 
tion is at once its strength and its weakness. 
Danger of trusting too much to machinery. 
Best things cannot be done by machinery. Men 
and women must be saved by personal effort — 
by contact with consecrated lives. 4. Inspira- 
tion to holy endeavor must be derived 
assemblies of the church. Meetings of the 


suppresses freedom and spontaneity of life of 
the laity. Methodist Cburch has specially em- 
hasized Will lose its power if 
5. Faith in the unseen 
of opinion jin regard 
; ay longer look, vay ee the 
Christians of the first generation, f 
coming of the ieee in spectacular ma thajenty Peet 
Christ comes to the fedividual in cath; and 
Christ comes to the church and the world in every 
great revival and reformation, in all the prog 
ress of civilization. By the glory of the m llen- 
nial future we are inspired for present duty. This 
theme is especially appropriate when a church 
edifice is reopened for Christian work. Shall 
the newly temple stand, like St. Paul’s- 
without-the-walls at Rome, in wasteful and use- 
less beauty, emblem of a faith only historic, of a 


the future. Chan 
second advent. 


The Improvements at St. Paul’s 
Lowell. 


E have already made brief mention of 

the great changes for the better effect - 

ed in old St. Paul’s, Lowell, the seat of the com- 
ing session of the New England Conference. 
The importance of the work accomplished seems 
to demand a more extended description, for it is 
safe to say that the past year has seen few more 
heroic efforts crowned with more comrlete suc- 
cess than in the case of this historic church. 
Much more than the space which even now we 
cap give to the matter would be necessary to do 
justice to the labors put forth anJd the sacrifices 
made by pastorand people. Suffice it to say, 
that while the outside remains substantially the 
same, the interior has been totally transformed 
and could in no way be recognized as the same 
room. The old-fashioned windows have been 
displaced by cathedral glass of a remarkably 
bright and cue sanhenn. instead of the for- 
mer uaointeresting duliness and dinginess of 
p rns walls and ceilings, there is now a tinted 
ecorated surface, del cate greens and old ivory 


Church, 


predominating on whose chaste Greek patterns 
he eye rests with much quiet delight. In front 
of the organ, whose bas been someested 


case 
and repainted to match its surroundings, a new 
choir loft has been constructed. The galleries 
which formerly ran the full length of the build- 
ing have been shortened on either side, and now 
end in graceful, sloping curves. The old 
straight- backed ag so painful in their plain- 
ness and angularity, bave gone, and very com- 
fortable seats, arranged at a convenient angle to 
the pulpit, — better accommodate the wor- 
deliers suited for gas or elec- 
tricity’ make. things cheerful at night. The 
vestr also, have been entirely remodeled 
made wonderfully bright and — ap 
suited in every way to modern he floors 
of both ves and auditorium were consider- 
ably raised. improvements have been stead- 
ily in progress since last May, and the outlay 
has been over $10,000. 

It is not too much tosay that the pute, Rev. 
F. K. Stratton, has done some of the best and 
hardest work of his life in engineering this 
movement, and been ably seconded by 
Mrs. Stratton, as well as by many members of 














Trinity M. E. Church, Springfield, Mass. 











one of his greatest efforts. For something over 
en hour he painted picture after picture, the 
central figure in each being the lowly and now 
wondrously exalted Galilean. it was mony 
since the Bishop bad been in Springfiel 
hose who saw and heard him then were de- 
lighte 1 to discover that he still retained the 
old-time vigor, and was, if anything, more 
brilliant and convincing in his reac of 
thought than in years long ne. Seldom 
has 4 co ation listened with closer atten- 
tion or with more obvious effect. His a 
was deliberate and calm, but he soon 
rise toward a climax, and, after reaching it 
would immediately start off in search of anoth- 
er, each exceeding in interest the one sey 
, until at the close feeling was so high that 
the audience was sorry to have him stop. This 
sermon, in addition to its other good results, 
greatly "whetted the appetite of the oo ple for 
his lecture the following night on “ Abraham 
Lincoln.” The Bishop’s text was Phil. 2:9; his 
subject, “‘ The Exaltation of Christ.” The writ- 
er had hoped to catch an a during its de- 
livery, but was prevented from doing so and 
cap only, therefore, offer the foregoing c'uarac- 
— of this great discourse asa poor sub- 
stitute. 
Prot. Wm. North Rice preached in the even- 
ing, holding the close attention of his —— 
audience as in choice jenguege and scholarly 
thought he spoke on “ The Characteristics of a 
True Christian Church.” His text was Hebrews 
10: 19-25, avd the wane is a brief abstract 
of his line of thought: The Epistle to the = 
brews js a letter without maak date, or 8 
tare. Only by internal evidence can we i~al 
by whom, to whom, and when it was written. 
py not oe oe Paul. Mig =! by Apollos, as 
first » Luther. Written apparen' ly 
toa = consisting chiefly or exclusively of 
Jews. most commentators have helieved 
that it was written tothe church in 4 
Must have been written after martyrdom o 
James and Paul, and before destruction of x. 
salem. Its object was to ee ‘Te 
apostatizing from r ity going back 
to Judaism. The argumentative part of the 





church that has lost its moral power? Or shall 
it be a centre of holy infiuence, whose fruit 
shall be in souls won from sin to righteousness, 
FO a community leavened by Christian 
ra 





the b. Under a less energetic and per- 
sistent leader it is very doubtful if anything 
would have been done, although the extremity 
of the need has long been apparent. The dedi- 
cation day, Jan. 24, was one of the most memo- 
rable in t e lo: history of the old brick build- 
ing. Bishop Mallalieu’s sermon, Dr. Couch’s 
money-reising, Mrs. Stratton’s original hymn, 
the fine singing by soloists, quartet, and chorus, 
will long remembered. it was a wonderful 
triumph, after what had been previous given, 
that the whole sum needed "800 — was 
pledged, even if the pastor did “have to make 
himself responsible for the final $900. 

The commemorative services during the week 
were a little disturbed by the severe storm of 
eee which necessitated the dropping out 

Dr. Brod beck’s address on “ Restoate. Major 
Genesal Howard, on Friday ht, gave an 
interesting lecture on “‘ Grant at battan nooga.”’ 
The Epwort of the North District had 
control all da a and an interdenom- 
inational being given by 
ne. s t he pastor of the city — took place 

ul’s, though bending under the 
weight ot vet weeventy "year will now renew her 
youth, gather sm epider dren around her and 
eves up new — to assault the strongholds 
of sin. 








To New Hampshire Pastors and Laymen. 


DEAR BROTHERS AND SISTERS: I am glad to 
know that many are interested and anxious 
about the liquor question in our islature. 
Many have written to me asking, “‘ Can we help 
you?” Yes, you can. 

Those best informed say, “ The House is over- 

whelmingly for prohibition.” So is the Senate. 
But we are . + ks. There are four bad 
bills —the Pil isbury, the Pindar, the Minard, 
and the Elwell. y will all be 
week. The first isan attempt to “ 
23 of chap. 112. That is known as “ ‘be moiety 
section.” That princi applies to about forty 
of our statutes. To it.away from our boys 
and leave it to apply to picke will show what 
“ our ——— the enemy ”’ areafter. The sole 
paspere so weaken our law as to make it 
ess risk . violate it. What bas bren done, 
and is ing done, in Nashua, Laconia, and 
Franklin — all cities —can be done in every 
place in our State. Don’t question that. 

See your islators =< at home next week, 
or wrie to t 


singly or by letters with sev- 
eral signatures, and 1 sna be then 


see that you are 
interested in this pt pa Such work now 
will be more effective than hours of talk to those 
not in Sa ~ Oe Lodges, divisions, offivial 
boards, etc., can also do good work just now for 
right and righteousness. “ ae just a little.” 


C. BABOOCK,. 
Concord, N. H. 
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Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Addresses. 


T Mr. Meyer’s first address in Tremont 
Temple he read from the 18th chapter of 
Jeremiah, and taking the words, “ Molding 
Men as Clay,” spoke upon “ Self Will,” saying, 
in substance: — 


“ It hardly needs proving, for it is a matter of 
common admission that our Christian life is not 


band. 
come across the Atlantic to prove that your 
OCbristianity is unhealthy. 

“There is @ reason tor it —a reason God is 
prepared to deal with. If you are perfectly 
nonest and sincere to open your heart, an entire 
revolution will take piace in your inner life. 
And those of you who have been overcome by 
strong besetting sins shall put your feet upon 
tbe neck of your foe. Ali this is possible. 

“ Up to this moment the curse of your life is 
the self-pivot around which your life has re- 
volved. We want to change that pivot. 

o§ say that there are hundreds of people 
whose Christian life is not what they expect, 
what their friends expect. You are a failure. 
Your living is not as your praying. God hates 
nothing He bas made. He loves us with a pas- 
sionate affection. If you are not living a a 
fectly happy religious life, it is not because 
had a grudge against you, nor used the wrong 
machinery to make you ideal. He took you and 
put you on the wheel of circumstances. He has 
b fire, and ever, 


made you to pass throug inci- 
dent SS been designed by Him with nite 
wisdom and care to evolve the ideal. into 


your life,take your sorrow and pain and say, 
* My God, Thou bast permitted all this to come 
that | might be the saint Thou hast designed 
me to become!’ 

“ | believe ia the unfeiling 
God, but I believe that God will not make saints 
ot us against our will. There must be a con- 
currence on our part. If that is not so, how can 
you — for your being the man you are 
today 

“ Sverything matters when you deal with 
God. God works upon the soul by a thousand 
influences. God has ~— you to that point 
and you have opposed His will. But you did 
not know that that was the critical point, and 
God left you for the moment. And after a 
while, when you thought He had left you for- 
ever, He comes back to that point again and 
: * Will you give up that -induigence ?’ 
And again the clay says,‘ No!’ 

“ You will have ~~ ey every one of you 
beneath the hand of and ask yourself if you 
have not thwarted — said‘ no’to God. All the 
teaching, ail the preacning, will be futile until 
you in your soul have settled, * am I saying yes 
to God ?’ 

“| believe if everybody here would be straight 
with God there would be no need 
with this mission. Will you yield to God — 
will you give up to God ? throug 
this audience. He says,* Will you give me the 
key of your life?’ Say yes! Yield to Him. 
God has found you out. He knows just where 
youare. He wili put you on that wheel, and if 
you are willing, tnere is nothing that you may 
not be today. 

“ The will is everything. You are what you 
gm.gae I ask that you surrender your will to 
God. 


and power of 


In the afternoon Mr. Meyer read the incident 
in the 25th chapter of Genesis about Esau’s sell- 
ing his birthright for a mess of pottage, and 
spoke upon “ Castaways.” He said, in sub- 
stance: — 


‘‘ How many of us are there who have not sold 
our souls for a mess of pottage? This is not 
merely an old world story, but it has its counter- 
part with every one of you. If we knew the 
secret story of every life here, we should know 
that there was not one of us who had not at 
some time in our lives stood before that steam- 
ing mess of tage. Many a man here today 
knows what it is to take that mese of 
and lose his birthright, and make of fea 
castaway. 

“ What we need to do today is to come back 
to the moment when, as a virgin soul, you stood 
before that masterful temptation, and now 
have to ask God to forgive failure and to 
restore you to your old condition. 

“T want you now to search your hearts, and 
to see if there is not some mess of some- 
thing which is innocent in itself, but which is 
abominable for you. There may be some indal- 
pag | your ~~ bed that an is — 
and right for ot wrong for you, you 
know it, you vannot touch it witbout 
its exciting your whole nature and setting it on 
fire. That has been entering into your life, 
———_ you from Onrist and you 
from having that spiritual power bh which 
God invested you. If you want to that 
spiritual pes back, you must look t indal- 
gence fair and square in the face and say: ‘ By 
God’s grace I wil: break clear away from it.’ 

‘“*Men and women, | tell you I have not come 
here to be enjoyed. It is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me what you think of any talk I 
give. But what 1 want you to do isto 


par ae but with the tial principle. 
man essen: 

“ What is the substitate for 
rather conquer evil 
1 would rather 
in its place. What is a substitute ) 
a8 the glory of this mystery, which is Christ 
bn you. 











 Pousse Pate... 


} And why not a pie-pusher 
as well as a coffee-pusher? It’s 
far more necessary. Do you 
suffer with dyspepsia? Ayer’s 
Take a 


} PILL AFTER PIE. 














A METHODIST CENTENARIAN. 


ILLIAM EARL COOK was 100 years old, 

Jan. 26, 1897. He has been a member 

ot the Methodist Episcopal Church for seventy- 

seven years, and an official member seventy-six 

years. He is the oldest Free Mason in the Unit- 

ed States, and the youngest member of the 

Portamouth (R. 1.) Epworth League in point of 
election. 

“ Grandfather” Cock, as he is called, was 
born in Portemouth, R.1I., Jan. 26,1797. In his 
boyhood days there were but few advantages 
for an education; but being of a studious dispo- 
sition, he gained a good education and was 
able to stand almost without a peer in the af- 
fairs of the town. 

It wasa good old custom that required the 








William E. Cook. 





boys to be apprenticed to some trade. Mr. 
Cook was apprenticed to the blacksmith trade, 
at which he worked until ninety-two years old. 
He was amply able to fill other positions which 
the world calls more honorable, and would have 
filled them but for his attachment to his work. 

At the age of twenty he married Eunice 
Sherman, of New Bedford, Mass., with whom he 
lived seventy years, she passing on before Dec. 
20, 1890. To them was born but one child —a 
daughter — who married Philip B. Clace, of 
Portsmouth, with whom he vow resides. At his 
centenary celebration five generations were rep- 
resented, Grandfather Cook being the first, and 
Helen G. Allen,daugbter of Rev. and Mrs. W. H, 
Allen, of Woonsocket, R. I., representing the 
fifth. 

He was {converted and joined |the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1820, Rev. Daniel Dorches- 
ter being then pastor of the church. The next 
year after be united with the church he was put 
on the officiel board. He has stood by the pas- 
tors. He has stood by the church. He has 
stood for righteousness throughout his long 
lite. His home has been the preacher’s home. 
His goods he divided freely for Christ’s king- 
dom. He was faithful to the prayer meeting and 
class-meeting, where he dealt blows at sin hard- 
er than his strong arm dealt upon the anvil. 
Many times he has stood “in the gap.” When 
others became discouraged and gave up, he 
took hold with greater cheerfulness and deter- 
mination, which never failed to inspire the rest. 
His seventy-seven years of Christian life have 
been lived above criticiem; his business life is 
without a censure of crookedness. 

On the night of his century birthday, the Ep- 
worth League in its meeting unanimously elect- 
ed himamember. He is in hearty sympathy 
with the young and all endeavors to heip them. 
Chapter 546 of the Epworth League congrat- 
ulates itself on having the oldest member in the 
United States, and probably in the world; and 
in that member a heart young enough to sympa- 
thize with the object and work of the League. 

Bis health is good, saving occasional! dizziness. 
On his hundredth birthday he enjoyed a romp 
with his great-great-granddaughbter. 

His beautiful and noble life is an inspiration 
toall. We pray the Lord to spare him yet more 
years to us. J. N. G. 








Methodist Sunday-school Workers’ Union. 
HE first regular meeting of the Methodist 
Sunday-school Workers’ Union was held 
in Temple St. M. E. Church on Monday evening, 
Feb.1. A social hour was held from 5 to 6 
o’clock, during which more than 150 of the best 
workers in the Methodist Sunday-schools of 
Boston and neighboring towns exchanged 
greetings, the greater number for the first time. 
A most excellent supper followed, after which 
a short business session was held. A brief ac- 
count of the organization of the Union was 
given and a committee appointed to present at 
the March meeting a list of officers to serve the 
Union for the ensuing year. 

Vice-president Chadwick then introduced, as 
the first speaker of the evening, Rev. G. H. 
Clarke, of Malden, who presented the “ Aims of 
the Methodist Sunday-school Workers’ Union.” 
The social opportunities and the benefit derived 
from the intelligent presentation and discussion 
of advanced methods of Sunday-schoo!l work 
through the monthly meetings of the Union 
were ably presented by Mr. Clarke, and an 
earnest plea made forthe hearty enlistment of 
every one present as a member of the Union. 





Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, was heartily received and gave a 
scholarly address upon “How to Make the 
Most of the Sunday-school.” Bishop Mallalieu 
followed in his most delightful vein, expressing 
great pleasure at such a splendid gathering of 
Sunday-school workers, dwelling eloquently 
upon the great need of the training of the 
young toward a better attendance upon the 
preaching service, and earnestly advocating the 
memorizing of the Holy Word by Sunday- 
school scholars. Miss Bertha F. Vella then 
taught the International 8S. 8. Lesson for the 
next Sunday, giving an admirable model as to 
the manner in which the gospel truth could be 
presented to young minds. 

Miss N. Mabel Vella, of Lynn, and Prof. D. B. 
Towner, of Chicago, favored the Union with de- 
lightful vocal music during the evening. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons were 
received as members, indicating a most enthu- 
siastic interest, and helping to prove the neces- 
sity for such an organization. The evening 
was one of rare enjoyment and profit to all. 

Applications for membership can be sent to 
Dr. C. H. Wall, chairman of Outlook Commit- 
tee, 194 Boylston St., Boston. 

8. E. ReaGa, Sec. 





The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Broadway, Providence. — At the fourth quar- 
terly.conterence Rev. G. K. Brightman 
poy -— ts The ~~ J ted 
church another year. re n 
showed that the work of the year had Ene very 
successful. 


Mathewson St.— Large audiences continue 
to attend the services in the pew church. The 
evening congregations are quite large, the 
services being of a popular and interesting 
character. 


Tabernacle. — A week of “self-denial” was 
observed, Jan. 17-24, the result being a substan- 
tial offering to the church treasury. An effort 
is being made to reduce the debt, and it is 
hoped that at least $6,500 may bs secured before 
Conference. 





Deaconess Home.— The managers of the 
Home heid a reception and sale on Monday, 
Jan. 25. The attendance was good, and more 
than $100 were raised for the work. Oontribu- 
tions of clothing, food and money will be - 
fully received. The cases of suffering and des- 
titution are many and the means for relief very 
limited. 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting. — Monday, 

Jan. 25, was “Deaconess Day.” Misses Todd, 

and Baker gave interesting accounts of 

work,and the preachers were convinced 

that “the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.” 


East Greenwich. — An old-fashioned watch- 
night service was held the last night of the old 
. Rev. Dr. Blakeslee of the Academy, and 
Rev. G. B. Untter of the Free Baptist Church, 
assisted the pastor in the exercises. About 
ninety remained forthe midnight consecration 
service. Beginning with the Week of Prayer, 
services were held every night for two weeks. 
Several conversions and a general re of re- 
ligious interest were the r‘sults. At the fourth 
quarterly conference, held Jan. 26, all church 
affairs were reported to be in a perous con- 
dition, and the pastor, Rev. Am Field, was 
given a cordial and unanimous invitation to re- 
main for another year. By the faithful efforts 
of the ladies of the church the debt has been re- 
duced nearly $300. 





Bristol. — A pleasant event occurred at 
the parson of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 3 — the 
wedding of Miss Clarissa Augusta Kingsley, 
daughter of the pastor, Rev. A. W. Kingsley, to 
Mr. William Harley Yhompeon, of Fali River. 
The father of the bride performed the ceremony. 
The floral decorations were elaborate and beau- 

Only relatives and friends were 
the ceremony a reception was held, and a 
luncheon served = Caterer Victor Selb, of Prov- 
idence. At the fourth quarterly conference of 
the Bristol Church, held Jan. 25, Rev. A. W. 
Kingsley was by a enthusiastic and unani- 
mour vote requested remain another year, 
and all the departments of church work were 
reported as in a flourishing condition. 


Providence City Evangelization Union. — 
Bishop Malialieu visited Providence, Friday, 
Jan. 29,in the interest of this organization. 

ring the he visited the various churches 
of the city and vicinity, giving such advice and 
counsel as seemed needful in each case. The 
Tabernacie at Olneyville received special atten- 
tion, and advice was ae in regard to the re- 
duction of the crushing debt that rests upon 
this church. In the evening a public méeting 
was held inthe Mathewson St. Church, which 
was addressed A the Bishop. The address was 
earnest, spirit and practical. It is hoped 
that this episcopal visit may be productive of 
much good. 





Per ls. — The add ot Rey. C. H. Smith, 
of Phenix, delivered at the Providence Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, has been published in the JInde- 

. The subject is “ Unideal Social Con- 
ditions.” . 
v. ae W. Anderson has been laboring 
in evangelistic work with much success at 
Ekonk, Conn. NEMO, 





New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


Kingston has enjoyed a gracious work ander 
the pastorate of Rev. J. W. m, by means of 
which the ey pe interest has so largely 
increased that the attendance at the Plain has 
very nearly doubled, and the so-called union 
school at West Kingston, under the superin- 
tendency of Mr. Albert Nason, numbers about 
sixty members, frequently having over Afty in 
attendance. 


The workers at Raymond have been 
stricken by the sudden death of Rey. J. ew 
Bean after two weeks’ illness. On Sunday morn- 
ing, Jan. 24, as the 9 o’clock church bel! was 
ringing, he crossed the last river. Two weeks 
previous be had, though in much suffering, 
preached his last sermon from, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” The quarterly conference, by 
unanimous vote, Feb. 1, tendered the use of the 
parsonage to the family of the late pastor, and 
agreed to pay the claim up to Feb. 1to his fam- 
ily. They also heartily accepted, by vote, the 

intment of Rev. 1. Taggart as preacher in 
c for the rest of the year. It may be that 
this will make very netural a joint a t 
% next year between Raymond and Bast Can 


East Kingston recognizes the necessi 

departure of Rev. W. M. Cleveland 4 ~~~ 

this year. His service bas 

ble and profitable, several hav- 

ing con i the experience of the new birth 

=— & class-meeting having been organized here 
year. 


Notwithstanding the strange 
of the resignation of his d 
. W. Norris, he is still very much in 
among the churches 
at 


news re- 
fotrict 4 Rev. 
He spent Sunday, J "=. 
. uD h 
Newmarket and Newfields found bork 
pinsen Se eves eptstenas tate, . ON. Ti 
was upaninously invited to return to New- 
market, and expressed the hope that the Bis 


will so appoint. marks all lines of the 
work. The young folks gave a complimentary 
_ to the elder on Saturday evening. 





persons were ved on 

two baptized here by the pastor at this ome 

ly ing. Thirteen were received on proba- 
(Continued on Page 12.) 





Wounded 


——————— 


and 





Paralyzed, 





AN OLD VETERAN OF THE WAR AFTER YEARS 
OF SUFFERING HAS A SHOCK OF 
PARALYSIS. 





From the Press, Utica, N. Y. r 


Mr. David G. Talbot is a well-known and re- 
spected citizen of Otsero County, New York, re- 
siding at Edmeston, who three years ago had 
a stroke of paralysis, which he attributes to the 
effects of a wound received on the 16th of June, 
1864, before Petersburg, Va., while serving with 
the New York Heavy Artillery. 

The following is his own account of his iliness 
and convalescence, which will be found inter- 
esting: — 

Epmeston, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1896. 

“On the fifth day of December, 1893, I was 
taken with a paralytic shock, which affected 
the whole of the left side, and I could not speak 
for three weeks. I was confined to my bed fora 
long time and constantly attended by a physi- 
cian, though little relief was experienced. My 
stomach and the muscles of my throat were 
much affected. I was wounded in June, 1864, at 
Petersburg, Va., having then lost three fingers 
of my left hand, and that always affected me in 

ree, my arm often becoming numb. 


the morning, which was so | 
was not at all alarmed, but the second near! 
finished me up. Ever since the war! bad suf- 
fered with nervous debility and my condition 





was very bad when I was attacked. I am now 
sixty years old and hardly dared look for any- 
thing approaching good health after my life of 
suffering, but I saw so much said about Dr. Wwiul- 
james’ Pink Pilis for Pale in the news- 
pepers, and that they were good for paralytics, 

This { aia just 


I strictly fol- 


from 

mendation has taken Dr. Wi 
ons po. ino aigen — wonderfully. 

mn bonor the abov 
is true in every particular. meshes 
Gigaee) savy C. TaLBor.” 
OHN C. LAPPEUS, 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis contain, in a con- 
deused form, all the elements necesary to give 
new life and oop blood and 


and sallow cheeks. 

e radical cure in all cases arising from 
ty Sy oa 
orsix boxes for egy Pe 
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MY VALENTINE. 
N. A. M. Roe. 


in a perfumed box in the old red desk 
Lies a faded wreath, as pale 
As the laces lost, that come crowding close 
To peer through the shrouding veil 
Of the years gone by. 


The violets sweet in the cedar box 
Bring May to the quiet room, 
As she brought the light and the glow of 
spring 
To cheer me in winter gloom 
As the years went by. 


There’s a fading rose in the withered cheek, 
A light from the other life 
Looks out with a smile from her shining 
eyes — 
Still shining, my sweetheart wife, 
Though the years go by. 


Yet mine; and [ know if an angel calls 
My darling away from me, 
I shall still give thanks for the blessing, dear, 
The blessing He gave in thee, * 
All the years gone by. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 





Here in Thy great world-garden, Lord, we 
stand: 


nd: 
Keep us, for here the blossoms blight so fast! 
The fruit is flawed in turning from Thy beams 
To the biting east — to folly and to sin. 
And let all trees, the wildings of the wood 
And grafts of rarest culture, waft Thee praise! 
— Lucy Larcom, 
Not broken wills, not crucified wills, but 
consecrated wilis, does He seek to _ His 
will through. — Rev, Samuel Longfe . 


“ Thy will be done ” is the key-note to 
which every prayer must be tuned. — A. J. 
Gordon, D. D. 


He who rushes into the presence of God 
and hurriedly whispers a few petitions and 
rushes out — never, perhaps, sees God 
there at all. He can no more get a vision 
than a disquieted lake can mirror the stars. 
We must stay long enough to become calm, 
tor it is only the peaceful soul in which 
eternal things are reflected as in a placid 
water. — Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


Waiting will not take away the chronic 
ail, restore nerves and bones, and remove 
pain; nor will it bring to the empty arms 
and the lacerated heart what they are al- 
ways —_— _ — oa brings the 
beatitude o _ et, peace, — = 
trust, hope — not with the old bound 
jubilance, but other graces, better — quiet, 
peace, strength. — J. F. W. Ware. 


o*-s 


The imitation of Christ standeth not at 
all in outward things. In wealth or in 
deepest want, in rank or in utter lowliness, 
in a palace or a squalid garret, with ten tal- 
ents or with but one, we may walk in 
steps; nor is there any place, from the des- 
ert to the city, from the cathedral to the 
log hut on the prairie, nor any condition of 
life, from that of St. Louis the King to that 
of Santa Zita, the maid-of-all-work, which 
has not been rendered more lovely by the 
lives of the saints of God. Their footsteps 
have illuminated life’s deepest valleys, as 
well as shone upon its loftiest hills. — n 
Farrar. 


‘You can make the clock strike before 
the hour by putting your own hands on it, 
but it will strike wrong. You can tear the 
rosebud open before its time, but you mar 
the beauty of the rose.” So we may spoil 
many a gift or blessing which God is pre- 

aring for us by our own eager haste. He 
fs weaving our lives into patterns of beauty 
and strength. He has a perfect plan for 
each. Don’t pull at the threads of life. 
Don’t hurry the Almighty’s plan. ‘We 
must live by prayer in our ignorance of lifs. 
God’s love is the motive of all delay — to 
give us unexpected and surprising blessing. 
— Anon. 


Lord, we are rivers running to Thy sea, 

Our waves and ripples all derived from Thee; 

A nothing we should bave, a nothing be, 
Except for Thee. 


Sweet are the waters of Thy shoreless sea, 
Make sweet our waters that make haste to Thee; 
Pour in Thy sweetness, that ourselves may be 
Sweetness to T 
— Christina Rossetti. 


There is no surer way to receive the full 
sweetness and blessing of the Gospel than 
to carry it to some hungry soul. fall 
baskets teach us that in Obhrist’s gift of 
Himself as the Bread of Life there is ever 
more than at any given moment we can ap- 
propriate. The Christian’s spiritual - 
riences have ever an element of infinity in 
them; and we feel that if we were able to 
take in more, there would be more for us 
to take. Other food cloys and does not 
satisfy, and leaves us starving. Obhrist sat- 
isfles and does not cloy, and we have always 
remaining, yet tu be enjoyed, the boundless 
stores which neither eternity will age nor a 


universe feeding on them consume. The 
Cbristian’s —— of of Christ 
ya yy t it f on, and he alone 

safe in believing that ‘‘ tomorrow shall 
be as this day, and much more abundant.’’ 
— Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 

In our thoughts let us not forget one 
point — time spent in being interrupted is 
not time lost. A strong thinker once said: 
“No one knocks at my door who is not 
sent by God.” We are ~ ¥-y time well 
when we are paying it out to God, to buy 

© means our lives to own, 
whether He is putting before us a duty to 
be done, a friend to be won, a small service 
to be rendered, a book to be written, a child 
to be consoled, or a house to be set in or- 
der. There is time enough given us to do 
all that God means us to do each day, and 
to do it gloriously. How do we know but 
that the interruption we snar! at is the most 
blessed thing that has come to us in long 
days? ... Wecannot afford to lose a mo- 
ment of usefulness, or the sum of our infiu- 
ence will be less than it t have been. 
Suppose each of us should resolve today 
that not a minute henceforth should ever 
be wasted. What energy there would be 
in our lives! What strength! What noble 
~ = lf. grand results! — Anna 
) “wa rown 


° . 

Do we get the most and the best ble 
in our bereavements from the truths which 
Christ brings to us? Does not our faith’s 
vision often become so dim with our tears 
that we lose sight altogether of the immor- 
tality into which our Christian dead have 
entered? We say, we believe in the end- 
less life; but too often it is such a shadowy, 
nebulous thought which we have of it that 
no comfort comes from it. We really mourn 
our departed friends as lost, while we go on 
saying in our creed, “I believe in the life 
everlasting.”” Yet we are robbing our own 
hearts of the comforts that God has pro- 
vided when we do not take to ourselves the 
blessed hopes and consolations of our Chris- 
tian faith. We really hold no li friends 
with such a sure clasp as that w 
our sainted ones ours. There are many 
ways of losing living friends; but those 
who have passed into God’s keeping are 
forever wo the possibility of being lost 


to us. Whittier has written in ‘“ Snow- 
bound: ”? — 
* And yet, dear bering thee, 


heart, remem 
Am I not richer than of old ? 


Safe In thy immortality 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
hat chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me ? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meei the night that soon 
Shall sha 


Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee wait stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? ” 


— Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 





THE WINTER WOODS. 


James Buckham. 


T is a mistake to suppose that the charm 
of the woods has departed when the 
frost has sealed the brooks and the snow 
sifts down through leafless branches. The 
charm has changed — but it is there still. 
There is a beauty in the winter woods that 
summer, with all its greenery, its wealth of 
foliage and bloom, cannot surpass. 

If you will take a walk to the nearest 
wood, aftera heavy snowstorm, you will 
find yourself in a wonderland such as one 
could hardly imagine outside of a fairy- 
book. The scene is so changed from what 
you knew it a few short months ago! 
Then it was a common wood, with a brown 
carpet much littered by brush-wood, and a 
canopy of rustling or sighing green over- 
head. Now it is a great cathedral — nat- 
ure’s white cathedral — with marble floor, 
pillars adorned with the finest and most 
marvelously delicate fretwork, walls of 
dazzling purity, and aisles that stretch 
away into shining vistas. Everywhere the 
lower boughs of the evergreens are bent to 
the earth by their load of snow, making 
wigwams, one might fancy, for Indian 
fairies, if such little creatures ever were; 
while the upper boughs droop under great 
mats of white, darkening the buried world 
like a roof. 

The winter woods after a snowstorm give 
one a strange sensation of being shut in. 
There is no free path in any direction. 
The bushes are all tents of white, and the 
drooping boughs wall you in on every 
hand. You are surprised t6 find no trace 
of your familiar wood-road. The young 
trees are so bent over it that they would 
bar your passage, even if you could find 
where the path began. Very likely you 
have had more than one shower-bath of 
snow, getting to the open space where you 
stand — a little chancel, whence you may 
look in all directions down the aisles of the 
cathedral. 

Is it not beautiful, with the sun shining 
through the matted pine-tops and scatter- 
ing diamonds and opals wherever there 





clings on trunk or twig a feathery wisp of 





snow? Everything is so exquisitely pure 
and soft and radiant, so delicate, so ethere- 
al! When you look at the shameless havoc 
your own footsteps and the mere brushing 
of your coat have wrought in this feathery 
carpeting and dainty frost-tapestry, you 
are astounded at your own vandalism. 
You feel as one might expect the proverb- 
ial bullin a china shop to feel, had that 
thick-skulled animal the sensibilities of a 
finer organism. 

The first spotless snow in the winter 
woods is fit only for the delicate-footed 
wood-mice, the squirrels and the birds to 
tread. The dainty footeteps of these little 
creatures, spread out like the veining of a 
leaf, make no ugly furrows and pathways 
in the carpet of snow. Light as it is, these 
tiny folk travel over it like veritable fairies, 
fluttering or leaping from mound to mound, 
stopping now and then to plunder the 
storehouse of a withered weed, or to 
pounce upon a red-cheeked berry uncov- 
ered by the wind. 

How much active, cheerful life there is in 
the winter woods, despite the common be- 
lief that, by the time the snow falls, the 
wild outdoor creatures have mostly gone 
into exile or curled themselves up for a 
four months’ nap. You can scarcely take 
five steps into any snow-buried grove be- 
fore you come upon the.visible, lively rec- 
ord of its little farred and feathered inhab- 
itente and their doings. Here the spar- 
rows have been printing vignettes around 
some brown-podded weed, and improvi- 
dently scattering twice as many seeds as 
they could eat over the surface of the snow. 
Here a ruffed grouse — plump, heavy bird 
that it is — has wandered over the white 
surface, sustained almost as miraculously 
as the faithful apostle who walked to meet 
his Master on the lake. Here a squirrel 
has come down the bole of his tree, made 
a few skimming leaps toa pine, dug him- 
self a cone, and sits eating it in a little 
brown hollow filled with chips. 

Perhaps it is because there is so much 
more visible evidence and record of life in 
the winter woods — no smallest creature 
stirring abroad without everybody’s read- 
ing about it in the snow-paper — that to 
the rambler it often seems as if there were 
material for a larger census of wood-creat- 
ures in winter thanin summer. One sees 
the tracks of so many little people in the 
snow that he never before dreamed were 
neighbors of his. But, after all, it is chief- 
ly the record one sees, and not the creat- 
ures themselves. To do the latter, one 
must be something of a night-walker; for 
the life of the woods is more nocturnal in 
winter than in summer. The hares and the 
long-tailed mice feed by moonlight or star- 
light, and even the squirrels are seldom 


-seen except a little before, or a little after, 


sunrise. The grouse travels a good deul in 
the dusk of the late afternoon, and may 
often be seen “ budding” just at sunset. 

In general, it may be said that in winter 
the wood creatures are more timid and se- 
cretive in their habite than in summer. 
One sees less of them, though more about 
them. There is a sort of tantalizing mys- 
tery in the presence of so much evidence, 
with so little materialization. {t is like the 
experience of a dream, where one is haunt- 
ed by the sense of something momentous 
and impending, yet never comes to a reali- 
zation of it before the scene shifts or wak- 
ing intervenes. 

The song birds of the winter woods, how- 
ever — such few of them as we have — are 
open and diurnal in their habite. The 
sharp, metallic chirping of the chickadees 
makes a cheerful, if not musical, sound, 
coming up from the shadows of the ever- 
greens. The sparrows chatter sociably 
among the weeds, or sun and preen them- 
selves on the southern edge of the woods. 
The restless jays and crows spend their 
waking hours in brief, uncertain migra- 
tions and perpetual scoldiigs. The wood- 

hammer away with the same 
industrious zeal both summer and winter; 
and the quails scatter around the stack or 
the deserted corn-field, and gather, with a 
low, musical marmur of talk amongst 
themselves, what Barmecide feast remains 
after the harvesting ard the gleaning. 

There is one inhabitant of the winter 
woods (one scarcely knows whether to call 
it animate or inanimate) which is certainly 
more interesting in winter thanin summer 
— and that is the brook, And especially so 
if it be a lively, rushing, down-hill brook, 
that is not sealed up by ice nor blanketed 
with snow. Along such a brook the ram- 
bler always finds a perfect gallery of frost 
pictures— fantastic ice-forms, bushes laden 
with eparkling incrustations, icicles hang- 





runs the brook, foaming and shouting, 
glinting here and glooming there, in full 
chorus of that inimitable wood- music, res- 
onant tumult and mimic thunder, that fills 
one’s heart and soul with exultation 
whether it is heard lying under the summer 
trees or climbing the snow-covered hill- 
side. 

He alone who knows and loves the woods 
the year around, feels their full and perfect 
charm. The summer rambler is wll snough 
in his limited way, but his is not the iree- 
dom of nature. He misses that full-round- 
ed delight that comes through the experi- 
ence of contrast— season over against 
season, storm against sunny calm, physical 
invigoration against physical relaxation. 
He would love the summer woods more if 
he knew the winter woods better. The 
snow would make him long for the grass, 
and the grass for the snow. Life is always 
keener when one learns the supreme art of 
reconciling opposites, and making one the 
appetizer for the other. No one can have 
so tender a love for the first verdure of the 
spring as he who has rejoiced also in the 
earth’s enriching and protecting mantle of 
winter snow. 


Boston, Maas. 





AGATE WINDOWS. 


Be comforted, be comforted, 

Ye tem tossed and worn, 
Who wait amid the shadows 
celest. ! 


The ¢ hath i pueden, 
valley ts 
Its vision, and ite song, ’ 
And strains of joy are wa 
From heaven’s immortal throng. 


There is a place of hires 
Within the school of Christ, 
And faith hath her foundations 


And touch and chusten them. 


He makes my windows agates, 
That I may dimly see 
The glories that await me, 


The joys prepared for me. 
ag ey 
To break upon my sight, 
My spirit were too eager 

'o take its upward flight! 


Through mists of tears the bulwarks 
5 =  E rise; 
@ pear’ 
Its jasper meets mine e 8 ; 
A mystic glory lightens it, 
nee eens 74 ind 
my = windows 
My heart exuits in God! 
— CLARA THWAITES, in Christian Advocate. 





“THE OTHER HOME.” 


LADY who spent the summer vacation 
months in a remote corner of New Eng- 
land relates, in a letter to a friend, a pleasant 
incident of Christian faithfulness and trust. 
She went one day to visit an old lady, who 
within the brief space of a year had been called 
upon to part with husband, daughter and 
brother — almost the last of her surviving kin. 
There was, however, no sign of mourning, 
either in the aged woman's dress or manner, 
and her visitor wondered at her sweet cheer- 
fulness of face and speech, her sunny, selt- 
forgetful sympathy and evident peace of mind 
and heart. Presently the conversation turned 
to religious topics, in which the reality of God’s 
love, the restfulness of faith and the hope of im- 
mortality were simply and in alfmost childlike 
acceptance dwelt upon by the good woman. 

The visitor finally said: “ Mrs. J., you have 
given me more hope and cheer in the half-hour 
I have talked with you than I think I have ever 
received from auy other Christian friend. And 
yet you have been called upon suddenly to bear 
@ burden of sorrow and bereavement such as 
falls to the lot of few of God’s children.” 

“ Yes,” replied the dear old lady, ‘‘ husband, 
brother and child have been taken from me — 
and yet it does not seem as if they had gone 
very far away. When | was a child, my older 
sister, whom I loved dearly, married, and went 
to live in a house about a mile from our home. 
At first I almost cried my eyes out; but one day 
mother said: ‘Why, Eunice! Don’t you see 
that Sarah hasn’t left us? She has only gone 
down the road to make another home where we 
can go — @ home as full of love and welcome as 
this. Now you have two homes instead of one. 
Come, put on your sunbonnet and run down to 
the other home.’ After 1 had accepted that view, 
you may be sure no more tears were shed. Just 
in this way I think of my dear ones who have 
left this earthly house. They haven’t gone far — 
simply just over td'the other home. And before 
long lam going to put on my sunbonnet, just 
asI did when I wasa little girl, and go to see 
them.” 

The wrinkled face was lighted by a smile of 
unspeakable sweetness, and the aged eyes shone 
with wistful joy, as they looked away into that 
blue sky where faith sees its “‘ many mansions.” 

Death would be robbed of its terror, bereave- 
ment of its pang, mourning of its tears, if we all 
had this trusting woman’s conception of the 
life beyond the grave. Her faith was based 
upon the Great Teacher’s declaration that death 
is not a narrowing, but a widening, of the 


ing afoot long from over-leaning ledges. : horizon of life and love —the multiplying of 
The sun strikes in upon this ice-tracery and | 
sprinkles it with diamonds; and beneath it 


those ties which unite us with the great house- 
held of God. - Brohange. , 





“i 
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Boys and Girls. 


A HOME-MADE VALENTINE’S DAY. 
Minnie Leona U pten. 


AMMA read to the last word of the 

Valentine’s Day story, and when she 

stopped four sighs of satisfaction and one 
whistle of approval rewarded her efforts. 

‘“ Wasn’t that nice?” cried Marion 
(called *‘ Sissy ” for convenience, and to 
save time). She always found her voice 
first. 

“ Wathn’t it nithe ? ” echoed little Min. 

“So happifying,” said Harriet Aurelia 
(familiarly known as “ Polly”). “ All that 
about how Ellie and May and Lou fixed up 
the valentine baskets, and their mother 
gave them warm flannels and chickens and 
jelly for the poor people living in attics and 
cellars. I wish we could do so.” 

“Twas int’resting enough,” chimed in 
Ben; “but everybody in this neighbor- 
hood has more chickens and jelly and things 
than we have; and, besides, Plumstead 
people don’t live in attics and cellars. The 
fruit and the vegetables and the vinegar 
barrel occupy’ the cellar, and the attics are 
full of herbs and old clothes, and folks live 
between. Don’t they, Janie?” and he 
gave Janie’s braided brown “ pigtail” a 
brotherly pull which her made open her 
gray eyes very wide. 

She released the *‘ pigtail’? with much 
dignity before she replied 

‘“ P’r’aps we ain’t rich, but I guess we’re 
happier ’n’ have more good times ’n’ any 
family I ever knew; ’n’ I guess ev’rybody 
ain’t very happy. They don’t look so, any- 
way; ’n’?? — 

Here Janie “ stuck,”” embarrassed by the 
deferential attention she was receiving. 
But her eyes were big and bright and 
full of ideas — of at least one large idea, at 
least. 

“ What is it, Janie?” asked mamma, 
gently. 

“ Yes, what is it, Janie?” chorused the 
girls. 

‘* Go ahead, Jeannette,” encouraged Ben. 
‘“* Relieve your mind.” ‘ 

Janie plucked up courage and pro- 
ceeded : — 





‘* Well, I was thinking. ‘There’s old Mr. 
Wigner, living all alone since his wife died. 
He’s awful lonesome, I know, ’n’ he don’t 
know how to fix things up. Auntie Wigner 
used to have evergreen wreaths in the 
windows, ’n’ he used to like ’em too, even 
if he is close and stingy ; but of course he 
don’t know how to make’em. ‘N’ there's 
Silas Spooner laid up with his broken leg 
all winter. His sister Susan’s awful long- 
faced ’n’ cross-looking; ’n’ even if she 
does take ex’lent care of him, ’n’ even if he 
does have ‘ev’rything that beart could 
wish,’ I guess he don’t feel so very happy ’n’ 
contented ; ’n’ then” (Janie’s tongue was 
loosed now) “there’s Miss Elizabeth 
Darnborough ” — 

“Hol!” derisively ejaculated the entire 
group — except mamma. What could any- 
body hope to do to help Miss Elizabeth 
Darnborough, who lived in the fine house 
on the hill, and had a coachman and a bat- 
ler and a silver service and a sealskin 
sacque, etc., all for her own self and nobody 
else? Janie flushed rosily, but persevered. 

“IT know she has ev’rything — almost, 
but she looks awful sorry all the time ; ’n’ 
there’s one thing that made her look real 
pleased that she hasn’t got, ’n’ she wants 
it, ’n’ that’s Topaz ; for she wanted to buy 
him when I was playing with him down by 
the gate when she rode by the other day — 
’n’ I couldn’t sell him. Bat I’ve been think- 
ing it over, ’n’ I’m going to give him to her 
for a valentine.” 

*O-o-o-h!” gasped Polly and Sissy 
and little Min; and Ben gave a prolonged 
whistle. To think that Janie could give up 
Topaz — beautiful, gentle, playful Topaz ! 

Polly caught the spirit of it. 

“ Then I’m going to give Sylvia Torrence 
my pink hyacinth. She was longing for a 
pink hyacinth yesterday when I was there, 
and I thought it just served her right, even 
if she has got a sprained ankle, ’cause she 
said she ‘ wouldn’t be bothered with little 
dirty brown bulbs like onions’ when I 
offered her some last fall. But I guess 
she didn’t think, or she wouldn’t have said 
it.” 

“ And l’ll make some wreaths to hang in 
old Mr. Wigner’s windows,” cried Sissy. 
Sissy had a positive talent for making 
lovely wreaths and anchors and baskets of 
evergreens and bright berries. 

“ And P’ll get you some fine trailing ever- 
greens, Lion’s Paw and such like, Polly,” 
volunteered Ben. “ And I know where 
there are some A No. 1 checkerberries 





to brighten ’em up.’ I’ll go and get ’em 
now!” 

And he rescued his cap from Topaz and 
vanished. (By the way, he stopped in the 
kitchen and popped two comic valentines 
into the stove. He had bought them with 
some of his bicycle money that morning 
when he was down at the Corners because 
they were “ such good ones on old Skin- 
flint Wigner and that stuck-up Miss Darn- 
borough ! ”’) 

“I want to do thomething for Thilath 
Thpooner,” lisped little Min. “‘ What can 
I do, mamma?” The little face was all 
one puzzled pucker. 

Mamma meditated profoundly for a mo- 
ment. It really was a very serious matter, 
as any one might see. 

‘* Well, Poppet, I think the best valenta~ 
you could give Mr, Spooner would be to go 
and see him, and speak your Christmas 
piece — yes, and your last-day-of-school 
piece.” 

The eager little face lengthened. ‘“O 
mamma, I don’t want to go and thee him. 
I jutht want to thend him thomething. He 
ith tho tholemn, and Miss Thuthan ith 
tholemn, and the houthe ith tholemn! ” 

Mamma smiled. ‘“ Well, then, I think a 
little sunshine would be the best valentine 
for them. Oan’t you go just because it is a 
solemn place to visit ? ”’ 

A resolute look came into the little face. 
“Yeth, I can!’’ was the firm response, 
and she ran away to get her poetry book to 
make sure that she had not forgotten her 
pieces. 

Presently Ken returned laden with trail- 
ing greens which he had found on knolls 
which the thaw had laid bare, and Sissy be- 
gan her work. She wanted very much to 
finish her Julia Bettina’s new dress tha‘ aft- 
ernoon, but the next day was the l4th, and 
so she quietly put her pieces of gay cloth 
away and began her work. How her deft 
fingers flew! She made two wreaths, and 
then, on a pasteboard foundation, a beau- 
tifully shaped anchor. Still there was plen- 
ty of time before supper and enough ever- 
green to make Polly, Janie, and little Min 
each a wreath. 

Meantime Polly arranged a fringed Jap- 
anese napkin — her particular treasure — 
around the hyacinth pot, and then twined 


the wreath around it. It did look lovely, 


Janie put Topaz through all his cute tricks 
— standing upon his hind legs, shaking 
hands, and jamping through her arms — so 
that he would be sureto perform them nice- 
ly for his new mistress; and if a tear or two 
fell on his yellow coat nobody was the 
wiser. 

Finally all the valentines were ready. So 
was supper. But the girls were too excited 
to eat much. Ben, being a boy, was not to 
be so easily discomposed (“ rattled ”’ he 
might have said), and did full justice to the 
Johnny-cake and sweet apples and milk. 
Bat really it was almost as interesting as 
the night before Christmas, only in a differ- 
ent way. 

* T don’t seem to be ‘ in it’ at all,’ wailed 
Ben, pretending to sop up copious tears 
with his handkerchief. 

* Well, I guess you are, Ben Trott,’ re- 
joined Sissy, warmly. “ Didn’t you get all 
that lovely evergreen? AndI never could 
have got it. when it’s so thawy and 
slaumpy! ” 

Yes, I think myself that Ben helped a 
great deal — especially -when he burned 
the comic valentines, which the girls didn’t 
know about for a long while. 





Bright and early next morning, as soon 
asthe breakfast dishes were washed and 
the kitchen swept and the chickens fed, the 
girls started. At the Corners they separat- 
ed — Sissy to go to old Mr. Wigner’s, Polly 
to Sylvia Torrence’s, little Min to Silas 
Spooner’s, and Janie to the big house on the 
hill. 


Mr. Wigner appeared in answer to Sissy’s 
rap. He was a shrewd-faced little man, 
with small, suspicious blue eyes; but the 
disagreeable expression vanished as Sissy 
made a polite little bow to accompany her 
cheerful good-morning, and said: ‘‘ Here’s 
a valentine for you. I know you used to 
like wreaths, and you wouldn’t know how 
to make ’em, and ” — Sissy stopped, for two 
big tears were slowly rolling down the old 
man’s face. 

“Thankee! Thankee!” he said, husk- 
ily, and shut the door in Sissy’s puzzled 
face. She went slowly home, not feeling at 
all sure that her valentine had been a suc- 
cess. She knew afterwards. 

Polly, meanwhile, had reached her desti- 
nation, and Sylvia’s white face at the win- 
dow brightened wonderfully as she saw the 
Ce ee, Se, aes Sy oy He 
walk. 

“IT wonder what she’s got done up in all 





that paper,’’ she said to herself, and tried 
to guess; but she couldn’t have guessed 
anything so charming as the glowing, rosy 
beauty that was revealed when Polly took 
off the wrappings. 

“O Polly! you darling Polly!” she 
cried, quite forgetting the throbbing ankle. 

“Iv’ea valentine,” said Polly, beaming 
upon her friend. “‘I guess it knew you 
were going to have a sprained ankle, it 
hurried so to bloom. The others are only 
just budding.” 

She was so delighted with Sylvia’s delight 
that she forgot that unfortunate remark 
about “ the little dirty brown bulbs like on- 
ions.” But Sylvia remembered it, and 
made a mental promise which she kept 
faithfully. 

Little Min plodded sturdily along through 
.ne soft snow up the cross-road to Silas 
Spooner’s house. 

“ Who can it be at this hour of the morn- 
ing?” snapped Miss Susan, asa tiny rap 
sounded on the side door. 

She didn’t look very inviting as she came 
to the door. Miss Susan Spooner was tall 
and gaunt and had piercing black eyes and 
a Roman nose and a brusque manner which 
so concealed her really kind heart that a 
great many people never suspected its ex- 
istence. Sometimes her brother wondered 
ifshe really cared about him at all, and 
sometimes she wondered if he cared one 
bit for her, because they were both so ex- 
ceedingly afraid of being sentimental and 
showing their real affection for each other. 
You’ve seen such folks yourself, haven’t 
you? 

Bet I was telling about little Min’s er- 
rand. She smiled rosily up into the sallow, 
unhappy face towering so far above her. 

“ Pleathe, Mith Thuthan, thith ith Val- 
entine’th Day, and 1’m one, ’cauthe I hadn’t 
any pennieth to buy one at the thtore; tho 
[ve come to thpeak my pietheth to Mr. 
Thilath, ’cauthe he ith thick.” 

Miss Susan’s face relaxed. ‘‘ A valentine, 
are you? You’re the youngest Trott child, 
too, I guess. Well, come in! Silas ’s out o’ 
sorts this morning, an’ p’r’aps you won’t 
find him very pleasant, but you c’n try.” 

She stalked on ahead into the sitting- 
room, little Min following, though much 
inclined to run back home. 

** Here’s a little girl, Silas, says she’s a 
valentine. She’s come to speak a piece to 
you.” 

A smile broke over Silas’ deeply jined 
face. 

“ Well, well! That’s kind, I’m sure. Sed 
down, seddown! Take’er wraps, Susan. 
Well, well, well! ” 

The child made a funny little bobbing 
bow. “ Here ith a valentine wreath, too. 
Thithy made it.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“Thithter Thithy. Ain't it pwitty ? ” 

Miss Susan sniffed appreciatively. 

“ How fragrant it is! ” 

“ Yeth,”’ responded the little maid, * and 
it thmelth good, too.” 

“ Sartin, sartin,” said Silas, and she won- 
dered why they laughed. Bat she was very 
glad, because Miss Susan looked so nice 
when she was laughing. 

“Well, miss, you was going to speak a 
piece to me, wa’n’t you?” queried Silas. 

“ Yeth — two of ’em,” said she, adher- 
ing closely to her program. “The firtht 
ith about an ‘old white hen with yellow 
legs,’ and it ith thith way; ” and, taking up 
her position exactly in the centre ef a big 
braided rug, she recited her last-day-of- 
school piece, which she had learned in 
grandpa’s old ‘“‘ New England Primer.” 

The brother and sister listened, glancing 
at each other with softened eyes. 

“* Mother used to say that to us when we 
was youngsters, didn’t she, Susan?” 

“ Yes,” said Susan, softly. 

‘“*My Ohrithmath piethe ith the nithetht. 
It ith about hearing the angelth thing.”’ 

Then she repeated in her lisping treble 
the beautiful Ohristmas song of Edward 
Hamilton Sears, beginning, — 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


Why she had chosen that rather than 
some merry jingle to speak at the Cbrist- 
mas concert nobody knew, but mamma had 
told her she might speak it if she had the 
courage to try to learn so long a poem. 
She had plenty of courage, and had learned 
it perfectly, and recited it now with sweet, 
childish seriousness. Miss Susan wiped 
her dimmed eyes, and Silas drew his dress- 
ing-gown sleeve across his face. 
Little Min was alarmed. 


“Oh, pleathe don’t cry! I wath going to 
cheer you up, and —” 
“Bless the child! Why, you have 


cheered us up,” cried Silas, all smiles in an 
instant. “You're going? Yer ma’ll be 





expectin’ ye? Well, come agin, an’ come 
s0on.”’ 

* Yes, an’ come often,’’ added Miss Susan, 
buttoning the little coat and slipping a 
mammoth winter pear into the pocket. 

“Yeth, I will. Good-bye!” And the 
little maid slipped away like a sunbeam. 

And how was Janie prospering? She 
rang the shining door-bell, her heart beat- 
ing wildly. The stately butler came to the 
door, and stood looking down in utter 
amazement at the daring little elf in home- 
made coat and hood who had ventured to 
ring the front door-bell. 

* Well, miss?” said ne. 

“I'm Janie Trott. I’ve brought a valen- 
tine to Miss Darnborough. It’s to make 
her look happier.”” She thrust the little 
basket into his reluctant hands and fled. 

And what did Miss Darnborough do when 
the basket and message were delivered to 
her? She looked puzzled a moment, then 
lifted the basket-cover with a gingerly 
touch. There, carled up in the centre of 
an evergreen wreath, lay a lovely yellow 
kitten, who opened his blue eyes, sat up, 
and looked about as calmly as though 
plush-covered furniture and silken hang- 
ings were everyday affairs with him. 

* It’s that little Trott girl’s pet kitten!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ What a sacrifice for the 
little creature! A valentine, indeed. I 
must return it. No,’”’ reflectively, ‘ it’s too 
fine a sacrifice to be spoiled that way. But 
if that mite can do such heroic giving, what 
is Elizabeth Darnborough’s religion worth 
if she can’t make a little sacrifice, too ?” 

Then she sat down at her elegant desk 
and filled out a check for an amount so 
large that she would “feel” the effect of 
her giving. It was for an orphan asylum 
which she had recently refused to aid, be- 
cause a bank failure had reduced her in- 
come a few handred dollars and made her 
feel * poor.”” Then she wrote a dainty note 
of thanks, directed to ‘“‘ Miss Janie Trott,’’ 
and despatched it by the stiff and starchy 
footman. 

And whatof Mr. Wigner? Well,a few 
days later, Sissy, while passing the big 
square white house, was struck motionless 
with astonishment at seeing two little girls 
playing in the yard and a baby’s tiny face 
pressed against the pane. What could it 
mean’? Mr. Wigaer, standing by the barn 
door, caught sight of her and called: “ Hey 
there! Come ’ere a minute.’”’ Sissy came 
very willingly. He cleared his throat and 
looked embarrassed, as Sissy waited ex- 
pectantly. 

“Ye looked sorter surprised. P’r’aps 
ye’ll be pleased ter know that after ye took 
the pains to make them purty wreaths an’ 
bring ’em to a crusty old man, I got to 
thinkin’ what was the use of livin’ a lone- 
some old skinflint to the end o’ my days, 
an’ I jest hitched up next day an’ put off to 
the city an’ got my sister an’ her three 
children. She’s my youngest sister. 
Hain’t spokea to’er for ten years. She'd 
been strugglin’ along sewin’ fer little er 
nothin’ ever sence ’er husband died. I was 
mad at ’er fer marryin’ ’im. She hez you 
ter thank — that is, if it’s any better fer 
her an’ the girls here than it was in one 
little stived-up room at the top of a ram- 

tenement house.”’ 

“ My! ” as: 


Sissy. 
utifal ? nee ~ 


“ Ain’t that bee- 
ou’re awful 


ood. And you’re 
appy now, ain’t you?” glancing at his 
face that seemed to have grown ten years 
younger. 

“Some!” was the emphatic response, as 
he poured out an overflowing measure of 
oats for old Jerry. 

“It’s right amazin’ how much cheerfuller 
Susan Spooner is lately,’’ declared Ephraim 
Todd, the postmaster, a week or two later. 
** She’s growin’ almost as harnsome as she 
was when she wasagal. She’s joined the 
Benevolent Society, an’ is goin’ to hev ’em 
meet at her house. An’ she’s dretful soton 
the youngest Trott girl. Never used ter 
seem to want ter see achild round. An’ 
she ke in meetin’ the other night ina 
way was mighty meltin’. Beate all 
how she's thawed out! ” 





And so the valentines did their work. 
The little Trotts do not even guess how far 
the little candle of their loving self-sacri- 
fice is throwing its beams “Sightin up 
the orphan asylum; brightening the eed. 
ed lives of old Mr. Wigner and his wid- 
owed sister and her fatherless children; 
melting the icy chains that had bound the 
hearts of Silas Spooner and his sister; and 
shini on and on into countless other 
lives, for Sylvia Torrence saved her pocket 
money and bought hyacinth bulbs the next 
fall on purpose to “ bother with them ” so as 
to have an abundance of flowers to send to 
“shut-ins.” Then some of the shut-ins 
did the same in their turn, till it has be- 
come a habit with Plumstead folks. 

It makes me think of another of little 
Min’s “ pietheth ” : — 


“* T cunnot do much,’ said a little star, 
‘To make this dark world bright; 
My silvery beams cannot travel far 
Through the blinding mists of night; 
But I am a part of God's great pian, 
So I'll cheerfully do the best that I can.’”’ 


Boston, Mass. 
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Editorial. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF LINCOLN. 


HE fame of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
natal day is Feb. 12, was late in com- 
ing. His neighbors did not detect the 
quality of his manhood and wise men failed 
to discern the possibilities bound up in his 
life. According to the proverb, his life was 
a deep well,a profound mystery, an un- 
known quantity, whose value could be 
ascertained only after lapse of time. And, 
what is remarkable, he read his own destiny 
as imperfectly as the men about him. To 
both his life was a series of revelations. 
The meaning of it came out in daily duties 
and the crises of existence. 

Of all our statesmen Lincoln, worthy to 
be named as the second Washingtan, the 
emancipator of a race and the leader of the 
nation through a bloody revolution to a 
higher plane of civilization, was longest in 
being understood and appreciated by the 
people. There were some reasons for this. 
The prophet came in a rough garb, with an 
ungainly form and with the manuers of the 
frontier. Had any statesman hitherto come 
in homespun? Could such a one bear a 
message from the Lord or be the proper 
representative of a free people? Our 
people looked for the smooth prophet, with 
elegance of manner and oily speech, as the 
only one capable of meeting the existing 
exigency. They forgot that Providence 
utilizes a wide variety of agencies, often 
those rejected by men. The case of Lincoln 
was widely different from that of Washing- 
ton. Washington represented large wealth, 
a leading social class, and was commended 
by courtly manners in repute at the time, 
especially in the wide circle to which he 
belonged, all of which early opened his way 
to position and leadership. Lincoln grew 
up in the extremest poverty, amid the low- 
est class on the frontier, and repelled the 
elegant classes by his uncouthness. These 
were great disadvantages against which the 
country has had to contend. 

When forty-nine years of age Lincoln 
was a comparatively unknown man. He 
was known by [ilinois juries for his plain, 
sound sense and patent honesty, and among 
the people of his congressional district, 
where he had been chosen as a Representa: 
tive to the national House. This was 
thought to be the highest place he could 
ever win. The wildest man in Sangamon 
County had never dreamed of the possi- 
bility of his being elevated to the Presi- 
dency. In fact, to all ordinary perceptions 
he was about the last man likely to climb 
to that high place. 

But when his hour struck, he rose rapidly 
into fame. His advancement became more 
remarkable than his long detention in 
obscurity. In 1858, when he engaged in the 
debate with Douglass, his name was scarcely 
known outside his own commonwealth. In 
the East the commonalty had never heard 
it, and some intelligent people marveled 
at the rashness which had induced him to 
grapple with the little giant. They were 
equally surprised at his putting of the argu- 
ment against the extension of slavery. 
Douglass won the United States senator- 
ship. Lincoln was beaten in the game, but 
with the full confidence that other players 
would have a hand in it. He felt sure the 
struggle was a durable one and would be 
continued until the whole country should 
become “ all slave or all free.” He could 
hardly have supposed his hand would hold 
the casting die. But surprises now came 
rapidly. 

The year 1860 marked a decided turn in 
the tide. In the canvass for a Presidential 
nominee the name of Lincoln was occa- 
sionally heard; but greater names were 
pushed tc the front, such as those of 
Seward, Chase and Bates. The country 
felt sure Seward would bear off the prize. 
It had its first great surprise, however, 
when the convention threw to the breeze 
the name of Abraham Lincoln. Men said it 
was a mistake, a blunder which would go 
far to defeat the party. Seward was so 


much stronger — so much better equipped ! ° 


In the face of all Lincoln won. It wasa 
new revelation of the man and the situa- 
tion. 

Once elected, he put the rival candidates 
of his party in his cabinet. Men said he 
must prove a failure as a President; but 
they found comfort in the reflection that 
Seward and Chase would be the real powers 
behind the throne. It was a fresh revela- 
tion of Lincoln when it became known that 
he held the reins of the whole team. Noman 
about him understood the situation so well 
as Lincoln himself. He had plans, and hir 
plans were adopted. Long before the war 
closed the fame of Abraham Lincoln had 





become assured; and it has gone on in- 
creasing to this hour. As with few men in 
history, his record has endured the test of 
criticism and time. With each year since 
his death his fame has spread wider and 
mounted higher. From a county attorney 
he has become known to the whole world 
as a true man, a hero, a philanthropist. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Il. 
Enthronization of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Sr] HE king is dead; long live the king! ” 

is the old cry by which believ- 
ers in monarchy of all kinds — social, po- 
litical, ecclesiastical — express their sense 
of its everlastingness and record their per- 
sonal suffrage for ite perpetuation. Stand- 
ing, on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 7, by the 
pew in Hawarden Church, where Dr. Ben- 
son, the late Archbishop of Oanterbury, 
died so suddenly, I found myself on the 
morning of the next day (after traveling all 
night) in the venerable Cathedral of Can- 
terbury, awaiting, amid several thousands 
of other expectant sightseers from London 
and the surrounding towns, the commence- 
ment of the stately and imposing ceremony 
of the enthronization of the ninety-third 
Archbishop of the southern province, in 
the closing years of the thirteenth century 
since the conversion of Saxon England to 
Christianity. Every imaginable barrier 
confronted my hope of admission to the 
much-coveted spectacle. The limited num- 
ber of tickets had been distributed a month 
ago, and neither love nor money availed to 
secure a passport. The train on which I 
went from London to the ancient borough 
was crowded. But the hope which “ springs 
eternal in the human breast’ was sus- 
tained and ultimately rewarded by one of 
those happy coincidences which are ever 
smoothing the rough paths of erring and 
helpless mortals. I sat by a clergyman — a 
chaplain of the Royal Navy — who had 
traveled in the United States and had re- 
turned with pleasant impressions and rem- 
iniscences of America and its people, as 
most English people do. I told him I rep- 
resented one of the oldest and most influ- 
ential religious journals of jhe most pro- 
gressive and most powerful religious de- 
nomination in the United States, and after 
a few moments’ silent cogitation he said, 
with a most inspiriting gleam of hope on 
his face: “‘ I almost think I can get you a 
reserve ticket for the nave.”” When we 
reached the crowded depot he ran about 
from one church dignitary to another for 
nearly a quarter of an hour till he succeed- 
ed. Handing me the ticket, he dropped a 
hint that was worth to me more than a 
hundred tickets. ‘ See the sacristan of the 
Cathedral if you can,” he said, “ and pre- 
sent your credentials, and I should not 
wonder if he gives you a good seat near the 
Archdeacon’s chair and free range over the 
house.” Following this advice I found my- 
self conducted through the dense mass of 
people standing in the rain at three doors 
of the church, through the crowded nave, 
into the choir, where I[ found a seat next to 
the Earl of Stanhope, lord lieutenant of the 
County of Kent — an official of the occa- 
sion — and close to the Archdeacon’s chair, 
where the service was to begin. 

The approach of the grand procession of 
eight hundred clergymen, including nearly 
all the bishops and other dignitaries of the 
province of Uanterbury in their variegated 
ecclesiastical robes, headed by the mace- 
bearer of Oanterbury, the bedesmen, the 
mayors of various cities of the province, 
representatives of learned bodies, and the 
united choirs of Rochester and Oanterbury 
and members of the choir of St. Paul’s, was 
an exciting-moment. The strains of the 
Benedictus sung by some hundreds of su- 
perb and thoroughly trained voices were 
quite thrilling, and the vast assembly that 
had been waiting for two hours already in 
the choir and nave of the church was visibly 
affected. No wonder that English church- 
men are impressed by the hoar antiquity 
and visible glory of a church that appeals 
so powerfully to their reverence for the 
past and their love of the beautiful. 

The service was long, lasting over three 
hours, but the exciting interest and over- 
whelming grandeur of the occasion com- 
pletely relieved it of anything like tedium. 
I heard several clergymen speak in the 
highest terms of the voices of the three 
dignitaries on whose shoulders the burden 
of the ceremony mainly fell — Dr. Eden, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, a pupil of the 
late learned Bishop of Durham, Dr. Light- 
foot; Dr. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury; and 
Dr. Temple, the enthroned Archbishop, 
carrying with light and stately step his 
seventy-five years of care and toil. Olear 





and distinct, however, as were the tones of 
the officiating clergymen, more than half of 
the vast audience, being more than three 
hundred feet away, could hear nothing of 
the service except the enrapturing strains 
of the united choirs. 

The ceremony of enthronization, which 
began by the vicar-general of the province 
reading the mandate of the Queen for the 
enthronement, took place at three points of 
the Oathedral, some distance apart. The 
Archbishop was seated first of all in the 
seat of the Archdeacon in token of posses- 
sion at that point, the Archdeacon reading 
with a beautifully distinct pronunciation 
the Latin formula. Then the procession of 
dignitaries was formed to the chair of the 
Dean, near the door of Thomas A Becket’s 
martyrdom, and the primate was seated by 
the Dean in that. The final movement, 
amid the solemn music of the choir, was 
then made to the celebrated marble chair 
— the true primate’s throne — of St. An- 
selm, in the chapter-house, where the aged 
Archbishop took the oath to observe the 
laws and customs of the church, and knelt 
in silent prayer amid the oppressive still- 
ness of the place, observed only by the awe- 
struck magnates of the church and a few 
select members of the press — the HERALD 
correspondent being one of the favored 
few. The august occasion closed witha 
formal promise of obedience to the newly- 
enthroned primate from the bishops, deans 
and archdeacons, down to the smallest 
choir boy of the Cathedral. 

The calmest waters, however, are liable 
to be chafed and fretted by the storm, and 
this grand occasion was not without its 
characteristic scandal, which when report- 
ed next day in the morning papers filled 
these tight and crowded little islands with 
excited gossip. When the last of the pro- 
cession, which was brought up by the Arch- 
bishop together with Dr. Eden, Dr. Farrar, 
and Oanon Scott-Holland of St. Paul’s, 
reached a certain point in the aisle of the 
nave, a gentleman of the name of Green- 
wood rose from his seat and protested: 
“ Dr. Frederick Temple, this whole cere- 
mony is one long-drawn lie.”” The imme- 
diate penalty of this unlooked-for outburst 
was expulsion from the Oathedral by order 
of the Dean, and consignment to the city 
prison for a few hours, with subsequent an- 
conditional release. 

One could not but be struck with the pro- 
found respect felt here for things American. 
In following the procession of bishops, 
deans and archdeacons from point to point 
through the aisles of the old metropolitical 
church of Oanterbury,I was often inter- 
rupted by functionaries of the place, with 
their gilded official wands, as were several 
representatives of English journalism; bat 
the potent words, the “ Boston Press,” 
opened doors for the HERALD which were 
absolutely closed to many correspondents 
vf English provincial papers. And as Dr. 
Dickson predicted, there was no part of the 
ancient fane, not even the thrice-sacred 
chapter-house and seat of St. Anselm, 
barred against the eager inquisitiveness of 
one willing to “ rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” I was also struck with the read- 
iness of the bishops I interviewed to com- 
municate to the American public through 
the press any information respecting the 
prospects and policy of the English Chur-:s, 
which never had a firmer hold on the con- 
fidence and affection of the English people 
than it has today. ~ 





Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


HIS much-esteemed London clergyman, to 
whom reference was made in our last is- 
sue, and whose excellent portrait appears here- 
with, has spent several days in Boston, preach- 
ing to large audiences of highly appreciative, 
and we have no doubt greatly profited, bearers. 
If all could not accept a few of his dogmatic 
statements, they could not fail to be delighted 
with his spirit— which is far better. Tremont 
Temple has been crowded daily. 

Asa preacher Mr. Meyer is intensely in ear- 
nest. He believes what he says, and says what 
he believes. To Methodists of the olden type 
there was nothing new in bis teachings. It is 
the plain, pointed, pungent, direct appeal to 
men’s consciences—a method of preaching 
which, we fear, has too largely fallen into dis- 
use, even among Methodists of the present day. 
We hope that Mr. Meyer’s plain and searching 
method will stir up ministers of all denomina- 
tions to seek that grace which, Mr. Meyer tells 
us, gives perfect freedom from everything that 
offends God or hinders our success. This, he 
claims, is the great need of the Christian 
Church in order to the conversion of souls and 
the convincing unbelievers of the truth and 
value of the Gospel. His addresses are reported 
in anotber column. 

Mr. Meyer, as we stated last week, is a leading 
spirit io what is known as the “ Keswick move- 
ment.” But many of our readers may not un- 
derstand what is meant by the ‘‘ Keswick move- 





ment.” It is an earpest religious movement 
which takes ite name from atown in England 
by the name of Keswick, where the meetings 
were established in 1875. The name in no sense 
describes the character of the movement. It 
is quite generally thought that this religious 

t originated, mainly, with the clergy 
of the Established Church. This is a great mis- 
apprehension. We are told that it is purely 
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American, having its birth ata Methodist Na- 
tional Camp-meeting for the promotion of 
holiness, under the leadership of the late Rev. 
John 8. Inskip and his lates, all be: 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Robert 
Pearsall Smith, of Philadelphia, a member of 
the Quaker Church, at a camp-meeting held in 
Vineland, N. J., in 1867, entered into an experi- 
ence which Methodiste call “entire sanctifica- 
tion,” which proved to be a new life to him; 
and for several years he was an active worker in 
these great national gatherings. He was an 
Englishman by birth,and, his health failing, 
he went to England, in 1874, hoping for im- 
provement, and soon after commenced holding 
meetings in London, declaring what he had 
learned and experienced at the National Camp- 
meeting. From this beginning the work spread, 
not only in England, but to the Continent. 
Then came the great meetings in Oxford, 
Brighton, and elsewhere. In 1875 the meetings 
found a permanent home in Keswick. 

The editor-in-chief of the Missionary Review 





‘of the World, tor February, Dr. Arthur T. Pier- 


son, in an exceedingly interesting article on the 
“ Keswick Mevement ” and Mr. Smith’s relation 
to it, says: “Mr. Smith was providentially 
among those who were connected with the 
inception of this movement.” But, if we are 
correctly informed, Mr. Smith was the princi- 
pal, if not the sole, leader of the movement. 
But for him the great meetings at Oxford and 
Brighton would never have been held. 

The editor of the Review further says: “ About 
the time that these meetings were being held 
in such rapid succession, in Brighton and on 
the Continent, there was in more than one 
quarter similar gatherings in the United 
States,” etc. But is the editor of the Review 
ignorant of the fact that before the Oxford or 
Brighton meetings had ever been thought of, or 
Mr. Smith bad left for England, no less than 
eighteen of these great National Camp- meetings 
had been held, and in ten of the large States of 
the Union, Mr. Smith actively participating in 
most of them? We are told that it was seven 
years after these National Camp-meetings were 
inaugurated before this work commenced in 
England, except in some small measure among 
the Wesleyans. 

We make these statements on the best author- 
ity, to show simply that the Keswick move- 
ment, good as it is — and we do not depreciate 
it in the least degree, nor the faithful efforts of 
Mr. Meyer, one of its chief promoters, to arouse 
the religious conscience and inspire the Chris- 
tian faith of the American churches — origi- 
nated in a Methodist camp-meeting for the 
promotion of holiness. And we are more thar 
pleased that this American camp-meeting tire 
has kindled the expiring embers on the altars 
of that grand old church which is really the 
mother of us all. 


“ Modern Methodist sermons.” 


N the third page of this issue we’ publish 
the first of the promised series, and it 
might with entire fitness and justice be termed 
& model modern Methodist sermon. The 
preacher has comprehensively apprehended the 
mind that was in Christ and expresses and ap- 
plies it with remarkable freshness, pertinency 
and force. Seldom have we read a sermon with 
more gratification and profit. Our younger 
ministers will do well to critically study this 
discoarse for suggestion and imitation. Others 
of the series will be published at an early date, 
which include Rev. W. A. Quayle, D. D., Inde- 
pendence Ave. Church, Kansas City; Rev. T. P. 
a x, ao — Cburch, Baltimore; Rev. 
ug’ esley Church, Minneapolis; 
Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., Christ Church, 
Pittsburg; Rev. C. M. Uobern, D. D., Trinity 
Church, Denver; Rev. G. 8. Butters, First 
Church, Somerville; Rev. 8. P. Cadman, Metro- 
politan Temple, New York. 
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A Rest Day for Working People. 


E know of few movements more worthy 
of cordial support just now than the 
effort which is being made to push through the 
Legislature of Massachusetts at this session a 
bill to better secure a rest day for working peo- 
ple. Theact provides that “ no county, town, 
city, municipal or other corporation, organized, 
located or doing business in the Common- 
wealth, and no official, agent, or servant ot 
such corporation, or of the Commonwealth, 
shall directly or indirectly cause or allow any 
person to pertorm labor, either under contract or 
otherwise, for such corporation or the Common- 
wealth, more than six days in a week.” If the 
bill passes, the effect evidently will be to make 
all incorporated companies in the State reduce 
their Sumd@ay labor to a minimum, and make 
provision by spare hands or extra supplies for 
such necessary work as must be done. The 
street car lines will be, perbaps, the places 
where the’pinch will be most quickly felt and 
the law be most immediately operative. It is 
certainly the place where a change is most im- 
peratively needed. The American Federation 
of Labor has shown its appreciation of the 
boon this act would confer on laboring mean by 
cordially endorsing the t at ite 1 
meeting; and the Boston ministers’ meetings ot 
the various denominations, including the 
Methodist, have heartily approved. We hope all 
our readers, whether lay or clerical, will do their 
best to promote the good work. They can cir- 
culate and sign petitions; theycan write to or 
interview senators and representatives; they 
can influence local papers throughout the State 
to give their aid; they can be present, some ot 
them, at the legislative hearing which will very 
speedily be given to the advocates and oppo- 
nents of the bill; they can also pray. The zail- 
way commissioners of Massachusetts have done 
well in stopping Sunday excursions whether by 
train or boat. Now let the General Court se- 
cure, as far as possible, to every man within ite 
jurisdiction one day of rest in seven. This will 
at least give him an opportunity to worship 
God if so disposed, and make it easier for him 
to do right. 











Personals. 








— Rev. F. M. North, D. D., called st this office 
on Monday. He preached on Sunday at Welles- 
ley College. 

— General Neal Dow’s birthday, March 20, 
will be observed throughout this country and 
in England in the interest of prohibition. 

— Miss Christine Christensen, a missionary of 
the W. F. M. 8. at Bareilly, India, was recently 
married to Dr. W. W. Ashe, of Pauri, Garhwal. 

—The Founders’ and Benefactors’ Day ad- 
dress at De Pauw University was delivered by 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Hickman, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
Jan. 17. 

— Prot. C. A. Briggs, of Union Theological 
Seminary, is going to Europe to spend a year in 
study along the lines in which be has become so 
distinguished. 

— Chancellor Day p hed to the students of 
Wyoming Seminary at Kingston, Pa., on the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges and other institu- 
tions of learning. 

— Mrs. Marian Headland was announced tosail 
from San Francisco on Tuesday of last week, to 
join her husband, Rev. I. T. Headland, professor 
in Peking University. 

— Mrs. Leland Stanford opened her mansion 
in San Francisco, Jan. 26, to tender a reception 
to Bishop and Mrs. Newman. Fifteen hundred 
invitations were issued. 

—“ My bretbren,”’ said Dr. Boyd Carpenter, 
Bishop of Ripon, England, in a recent address, 
“ I beg you to take hold of your own heart, and 
look it straight in the face.” 

— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. D. 8. Monroe celebrated, 
at Altoona, Pa., Jan. 21, the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of their marriage. Dr. Monroe has 
been for years secretary of the General Confer- 
ence. 

—Dr. and Mrs. William Rice, of Springfield, 
gave a reception to Bishop Fowler and the min- 
isters of the Springfield Preachers’ Meeting at 
their residence on Monday afternoon, which 
was an enjoyable occasion. 


—The Northwestern Christian Advocate of 
last week adorned its first page with an admi- 
rable likeness of Dr. William Butler, “founder 
of the missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India and M Ned 


— Rev. 8. F. Jones, D. D., who has recently 
been abroad, is in this city with his family, and 
intends to remain among us for at least two 
months. He is in improved health, and is 
warmly greeted by hosts of old friends. 


— Rev. D. H. Ela, D. D., delivered a very 
scholarly and discriminative address on Monday 
at Wesleyan Hall before the New England 
Methodist Historical Society upon “ Asbury as 
the Founder and Builder of American Method- 
ism.” 


—The London Daily Chronicle publishes a 
despatch from Budapest saying that the artist 
Munkacsy, who was recently reported to have 
been stricken with spinal paralysis, has become 
insane and been placed in an asylum. Munkac- 
sy was born in 1846, and began life in a small 
Hungarian town as a carpenter, following the 
calling of his father. After a few years at the 
bench, he left his trade and took upart. Many 
of his paintings are owned in thie country. His 








“ Christ Before Pilate” made a great furore, 
and was purchased by Mr. John Wanamaker. 
He visited this country in 1886. 


—The following note is received from Rev. 
C. A. Littlefield, written last Saturday: “ Still 
on my back, though 1 sat up awhile yesterday. 
Fever practically gone, but weak and feeble 

y- Hope to be out early in the week, 
but don’t know.” 

— Lady Henry Somerset has undergone a sur- 
gical operation, made necessary by the recent 
carriage accident in which she was injured. We 
are happy to state that her present condition is 
pronounced favorable, but it is announced by 
the doctors that prolonged rest is imperative. 


— Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, has been secured to deliver a 
series of lectures on ‘“‘ Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing,” at Gammon Theological Seminary, during 
the week beginning March 15. Theseremark- 
able lectures have, been delivered before the 
leading theological schools of the country. 

— President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago bas announced that Lady Aberdeen, wife 
of the Governor-General of Canada, would be 
the convocation orator at the University com- 
mencement exercises in the Auditorium, April 1. 
Lady Aberdeen will have the honor of being the 
first woman chosen for such an occasion in this 
country. 

— Rev. Noble W. E tt, of Warebam, now 
serving his second term in the State Senate from 
Plymouth County, bas recently lost his wife, 
she dying suddenly of heart disease. His fellow 
senators have recognized his affliction in a series 
of appreciative resolutions to which they added 
their own names. The resolutions were en- 
grossed upon parchment. 

—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate an- 
nounces the death of Mrs. Lizzie B. Dicker- 
son, wife of Rev. W. H. Dickerson, of the 
East Ohio Conference, a niece of Rev. Joseph 
Hollingshead, of Edgartown. {t was sudden 
and sad. She was a good worker in the 
church, and was very active inthe W. F.M.8., 
her talents being used in promoting its inter. sts. 


— Rev. R. J. Ubrystie, pastor at Sheldon, Vt., 
was united in marriage with Miss M. Ethel 
Holmes, of that place, Monday evening, Feb. 1, 
at the M. E. Church, in the presence of a large 
company of people. The ceremony was per- 
tormed by Rev. A. B. Riggs, assisted by Rev. 
L. O. Sherburne, presidivg elder of St. Albans 
District, Rev. D. C. Thatcher, and Rev. 8. H. 
Smith. 

— Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Nansen, reached London last week. 
The crowd about the station heartily cheered 
the travelers. Sir George Baden-Poweil, at 
whose house they are staying, gave a dinner and 
reception in honor of the Norwegian explorer. 
Dr. Nansen is accredited with the statement 
that he does not intend to make any more expe- 
ditions in search of the North Pole. 


Brieflets. 





Both the Book Committee and the Board of 
Control of the Epworth League are holding 
meetings in New York Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week. 


The church at Newton, with two hundred 
members, has over fifty subscribers to ZION’s 
HERALD. This is the church of which the pub- 
lisher isa memberand Rev. Dillon Bronson is 
pastor. Mr. Bronson has greatly increased the 
list in the five years now closing. We think it 
is the best record — one subscriber for every 
four members —in our patronizing territory. 


Dr. A. 8. Gumbart’s illustrated sermon on 
“The Miff Tree,” which appeared in our col- 
umops last week, may be obtained in tract form 
of Messrs. Ward & Drummond, New York. 


An unusually interesting program is arranged 
for the Boston Methodist Social Union next 
Monday evening, Feb. 15. Secretaries Leonard 
and Spencer are always heard by our people 
with interest, but Dr. John W. E. Bowen, of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, has well earned 
the reputation of being one of the most eloquent 
men of his race. Boston Methodism will give 
him an enthusiastic welcome. It is ladies’ 
night, and we advise our friends to secure 
tickets at an early date. 


The symposium of opinions upon the “ Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” called out by Dr. G. M. 
Steele’s contribution, has awakened genera! and 
profound interest in the eubject. Other readers 
have expressed a desire “ to be heard,” and two 
have already written out their views. If others 
desire to write briefly, from 100 to 300 words — 
not more, in any case, than the latter — and will 
forward the same, we will publish at an early 
date as far as practicable. 


Rev. Ur. Jesse Bowman Young, of St. Louis, 
editor of the Central Christian Advocate, well 
known as a speaker and writer of unusual 
power, will preach in St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
line, on Sunday morning, Feb. 14, and Monday 
evening he will lecture in the Chapter Hall on 
“ The Story of a Great Battle.” The Doctor was 
in the war and has written a most interesting 
volume entitled, “ What a Boy Saw in the 
Army.” The lecture is based on personal recol- 
lections of the Gettysburg campaign. The 
occasion will be the celebration of the Lincoln 
anniversary by the Epworth League of &t. 
Mark’s. 





The Wesleyan Primitive Methodists, United 
Methodist Free Churches, and the Bible Chris- 
tians — all the Methodist bodies in Australasia 
— have voted 30,000 to 6,500 for union. 


We are gratified to learn that large numbers 
of youth and children are entering by profession 
of faith into our churches. This is as it should 
be, and the practice of early conversion should 
be heartily encouraged. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that they do not come into the 
church full grown, but as disciples, “ babes in 
Christ,” to be nourished and developed by de- 
grees into the fullness of the stature of perfect- 
ness in Christ. They should be treated, there- 
fore, by ministers, and especially by the older 
members of the church, with forbearance, pa- 
tience and large sympathy. There will be be- 
setting sins, limitations of knowledge, and 
infirmities of disposition to overcome. These 
results in character-building after the Christ 
pattern’ cannot be achieved in a day. The 
Master Himself said upon this very line: “ First 
the blede, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.”” We have only to look back to the 
many years that we have been in the school of 
Christ to realize how much we needed consider- 
ation and charity at the beginning. But it is 
reassuring to recall the fact that the most useful 
members of the churches today were con ed 


vert 
in childhood. Spurgeon late in life said he had 
found that his child converts “ held out the 





OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


“ Dearborn.” 


Y precise instructions when | became Chi- 
cago correspondent of ZIon's HERALD, 
together with my own purpose, to speak the 
truth in love, bave laid upon me the not alto- 
gether pleasant obligation of holding up to 
criticism certain acts and methods which seemed 
to me opposed to the spirit and genius of Meth- 
odism or subversive of her highest interests. I 
have never assumed to be less fallible than other 
mortals; nor have I ever permitted myself to 
believe that any cause is helped by the exhibi- 
tion of spleen. Whatever I have said in the way 
of criticism has been set down, not in malice nor 
at the dictation o? any party or individual, but 
solely in the interests of truth. The efforts made 
to discover the identity of the writer would 
seem to show that in some quarters it is be- 
lieved that, if he were di d and p . 
the kingdom would be edvanced much more 
than through efforts to cure the published fault. 
It may be enough here tosay that the writer 
holds no position on sufferance. He asks for no 
place which he cannot fill. He wants nothing 
trom the church nor from his friends through 
any species of favoritism. He belongs to no 
clique or party — is no man’s man. Hence, he eats 
his three meals a day without stomachic or any 
other kind of trepidation. His sleep is not 
broken by visions of ecclesiastical censure or of 
an empty cupboard. In a word, he has no con- 
cern except that he may so think and speak and 
write and act that the sin of willful disobedience 
to “ the heavenly vision "’ may not be laid to his 
charge. So much by way of a personal word 
with those whom it may concern. Iam in love 
and charity with my neighbor, especially with 
my brethren of the ministry whom I would 
rather praisethan blame. Yet to praise mis- 
takes of judgment or policy, to commend what 
is unworthy, is the work of the sycophant, not 
ot the lover of men. In the past 1 have sought 
to tell the truth which seemed to me needed to 
be told regar‘less of its immediate or remote ef- 
tect on the writer. There is every reason for 
continuing in the good way without fear or 
favor. 


ishaa 





* * 

I have not hitherto referred at length to our 
splendid theological school — Garrett Biblical 
Institute. The various changes in its facu'ty 
and other items of interest have been noted at 
the proper time, but these being necessar:ly frag- 
mentary could not adequately represent the 
progress of the institution. 

Last autumn three new members were added 
to the faculty, the were enlarged and 
broadened, the requirements were made more 
stringent, and the spirit of a true and generous 
scholarship was infused into all the various de- 
partments. There are two degree courses, both 
of which are granted only to “ classical gradu- 
ates of approved colleges.’’ The degree of B. D. 
is given only after three years of study. Clas- 
sical graduates who have pursued a two years’ 
course of theological study are admitted as can- 
didates for the degree of Ph. D., which requires 
tor graduation at least two years longer in resi- 
dence. There are three diploma courses — the 
Greek and Hebrew, the Greek-English, and the 
English — all of which require three full years 
of work. 

Besides Dr. Miner Raymond,who is now emer- 
itus professor of systematic theology, and, Dr. 
N. E. Simonson, principal of the Norwegian- 
Danish department, there are seven teachers 
who give all of their time to the work of the 
Institate. 

Dr. C. J. Little, who succeeded the lamented 
Dr. Bennett as professor of historical theology, 
is the well-koown president of the institution. 
Not only in his own department, but in general 
scholarship, the cultured consciousness of 
Evanston accords Dr. Little a pre-eminent 
place. Let the stranger ask the first person he 
meets, student of the Institute or University pro- 
fessor, minister or map of business,who it is that 
dominates the thought of the community, and 
Dr. Little’s name is invariably mentioned. To 
a Methodist who is not ashamed of his name or 
his creed, and who believes that the highest 
culture and the utmost loyalty to what is best 








in the church have everything in common, such 
@ response is reassuring. 

In naming Dr.C. F. Bradley next to Dr. Little, 
I am only following the order of the catalogue, 
which seems to be arranged, after the name ot 
the president, on the basis of years of service 
to the Institute. Dr. Bradley has held the chair 
of New Testament exegesis for more than 
twelve years,and is, therefore, the senior pro- 
fessor though still a young man. He came to 
his chair aftera liberal training at home and 
abroad, and has done as much as any one per- 
son to make Garrett the successful and popular 
institution it is. His home on Hinman Avenue 
is one of the most beautiful and unique struct- 
ares inatown known far and wide for its ele- 
gant homes. This Dr. and Mrs. Bradley have 
dedicated to the good cause of Christian hos- 
pitality. 

Dr. M. 8. Terry, who for many years held the 
chair of Old Testament exegesis, needs no in- 
troduction to you of the East. Indeed, wherever 
accurate and profound knowledge of the Script - 
ures is appreciated he requires none. But 
with all his scholarship Dr. Terry is the very 
antithesis of the Gradgrind professor. He 
never makes ove feel that learning is a burden 
to him. His life is a standing refutation of the 
loose slander that to be a theologian one must 
needs be something else than a man. Dr. 
Terry holds the chair of Christian doctrine. It 
is rumored that he is at work upon anew book 
which will emphasize the sociological side of 
theology. 

Rev. Charles Horswell, Ph. D., is one of the 
youngest men in the faculty, having graduated 
trom Northwestern University in 1884. Dr. 
Horswell is professor of the Hebrew language 
and literature, having served his apprenticeship 
as instructor in elementary Hebrew and Greek. 
He isa born student and teacher and is daily 
adding to his natural and acquired gifts the re- 
sults of hard study and practice. Shortly after 
his graduation Dr, Horswell was closely asso- 
ciated with Dr. Harper, now president of the 
University of Caicago, in the conduct of sum- 
mer schools of Hebrew. He will soon bring out 
& work for the Epworth League — an introduc- 
tion to Old Testament study. 

The three new teachers at Garrett — Profess - 
ors Bronson, Stuart and Hayes—hold the 
chairs respectively of practical theology, sa- 
cred rhetoric, and English exegesis. Their 
work thus far is of such a character as to dem- 
onstrate their peculiar fitness for the places they 
occupy. Dr. Bronson came to Evanston fresh 
trom one of the largest churches in [owa — Bar- 
lington—and he is able to come into vital 
touch with young men to whom the trying 
duties of the pastorate are ali unknown. A 
few weeks ago at the Preachers’ Meeting in 
Chicago, Dr. Bronson read an admirable paper 
on “The Minister and His Work,” which was 
in substance a plea for manliness as the sine 
qua now of efficiency. Dr. Stuart’s ability has 
long been demonstrated, particularly in his 
work on the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
whose columns always testified to the pecaliar 
grace of his style. He is encouraging the 
young men under him to read widely and to do 
much writing. Dr. Hayes comes to Evanston 
after a successful pastorate in California, and a 
no less successful protessorate at Denver. He is 
@ graduate in artsof Obio Wesleyan and in 
theology of Boston. He was alsoastudent in 
Germany. He is every inch a scholar and an 
acknowledged master of his work. Under his 
direction the students are rapidly learning to 
be interpreters of Scripture. 

Besides these that have been named as regular 
teachers, the Institute stil! continues to have 
the services of Professor Cumnock, the eminent 
teacher of elocution, and has engaged as regular 
lecturer on sociology Dr. Caldwell, professor of 
social ethics in Northwestern University. Dr. 
Caldwell isa young man, a graduate of Edin- 
burg University, and the author of a recent 
scholarly work, published by Macmillan, on 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

With such teachers, working under a liberal 
and progressive board of trustees, it is easy to 
understand the progress of our Western theo- 
logical school. Though surrounded by influ- 
ences that are not all as helpful as they should 
be, the Institute continues to stand for a posi- 
tive Christian life. Its teachers are identified 
with all those forces that make for the spiritual, 
and the graduates seem to be men who have*had 
the inmost truths of the faith not only ex- 
plained to their reason, but impressed upon 
their hearts. 

. . 

The Preachers’ Meeting has had some very in- 
teresting pavers of late. I have already referred 
to Dr. Bronson’s address on “ The Minister and 
His Work.” Foliowing him came Dr. Schell 
with an address on “ The Philosophy of the 
Young People’s Movement;” Mr. L. D. Thomp- 
son, assistant editor of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, on “ The Religious Side of the 
Labor Movement;” and iast Monday Mr. L. 
Wilbur Messer, general secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., on “ How to Reach Young Men.” All of 
these subjects were of the greatest interest. 

>. . 

The first gathering of the year under the au- 
spices of the Social Union was held Friday, 
Jan. 22, at Hyde Park Church. ‘There was a 
good attendance considering the extremely cold 
weather. Dr. Bronson spoke on “ A Symmetri- 
cal Christian Life,” Judge E. W. Burke gave an 
address on “ The Ubristian Man in Business,”’ 
and Dr, Crane, pastor of Trinity, talked on 
“ The Practical Church.”’ {t was all very inter- 
esting. The next public meeting of the Union 
will be at one of the hotels. 
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The Suniay 3 School. 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 
Sunday, February 21. 
Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60, 
Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


1. Preliminary. 


i. Golden Text: Be thou faithful unto death, and | will 
give thee a crown of life. — Rev. 2: 10. 
t. Date: A. D. % to 37; precise date uncertain. 
Place: Jerusalem. 


4. Connection: The argument of Gamaliel before the 
ncil; the scourging and release of the apostles; the 
great increase in the church; the selection of the seven 
leacons, including Stephen 
Home Keadings: Monday — Acts 6: 8-16. Twssdey 
Acts 7: 61-60. Wednesday — Heb. 11: 32-40. Thursday — 
Heb. 12: 1-6. Friday — Rom. 8: 31 39. Sasmrday — 2 Cor. 
4: 7-18. Sunday — Rev. 2: 1-11. 


Il. Introductory. 


The appointment of Stephen to the dea- 
conship furnished the opportunity for a ca- 
reer brief but splendid, ending in the earli- 
est martyrdom, but bequeathing to the 
church, through the influence of its dying 
testimony, its foremost apostle. ‘‘ Had not 
Stephen prayed, the church had not had 
Paul.” Fall of grace and zeal, Stephen not 
only rivaled the twelve in signs and won- 
ders, but went far beyond them in his 
teaching as to the true nature and extent of 
Christ’s kingdom. The apostles, says Far- 
rar, ‘“‘ were still lingering in the portals of 
the synagogue. For them the new wine of 
the kingdom had not yet burst the old 
wine-skins.”” But Stephen, freed from 
bondage to Judaism by reason of his Hel- 
lenistic training, preached a Gospel no 
longer subservient to the Law, nor fettered 
by its ceremonial. His bold, fervid proc- 
lamations soon brought him into collision 
with members of several of the Hellenist 
synagogues of the city who still clung to 
the Mosaic forms and rabbinic usages. We 
catch but a glimpse of the points at issue 
from the charges subsequently alleged, but 
it is evident that Stephen maintained, 
among other things, that the institations of 
Moses had served their day and purpose; 
that the spiritual kingdom which Jesus was 
setting up required no temple or sacrifices; 
and that he enforced these statements with a 
cogency of argument which utterly silenced 
his opponents. In their anger they resort- 
ed to slander and violence. They bribed 
men to accuse him of blasphemy against 
Moses and against God. And when the 
people and the rulers had been sufficiently 
excited they suddenly arrested him, 
brought him before the council, and eub- 
orned witnesses to testify that he ‘ ceased 
not ” to denounce the temple and the law, 
and to declare that Jesus of Nazareth 
would “* destroy this place, and change the 
customs which Moses delivered.” Stephen 
fully realized that the great crisis of his life 
had come, and the needed grace was not 
wanting. Before uttering a word of his 
memorable defence, so evident was the de- 
scent of the Spirit upon him that the 
brightness irradiated his face. He seemed 
to be haloed by the Shekinah iteelf, and 
when the council turned to gaze upon him, 
they “ saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” 

Stephen’s defence — one of the most re- 
markable on record —closed with an in- 
vective as audacious as it was deserved. 
He dared to call his judges, on whose de- 
cision his life hung and who prided them- 
selves on their circumcision and covenant 
privileges, ‘ stiff- necked and uncircumcised 
in heart and ears.”’ He hurled in their very 
teeth the charges of having resisted the 
Holy Ghost, of having murdered the proph- 
ets and “ the Just,” and of having repeat- 
edly broken the Law (which they had ac- 
cused him of blaspheming), though they 
had “received it by the dispensation of 
angels.” This scathing outburst lashed the 
council to fury. They forgot their judicial 
dignity, and ‘‘ gnashed on him with their 
teeth.” Stephen perceived at once that 
his words had been in vain; that his truth- 
ful, though scorching, indictment, instead 
of melting their obstinacy, had kindled 
their hate. As the tumult of fierce passions 
raged around him, he calmly gazed upward. 
And as he gazed the roof seemed to fade 
away, and the heavens to cleave asunder, 
and to disclose to him a glory not of earth, 
and Jesus in the white radiance standing 
at God’s right hand. He could not hold 
his peace. In an ecstasy that drowned all 
sense of peril he exclaimed, “‘ Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God” — 
standing, not sitting, as though waiting to 
welcome to the prepared mansions tbe 





spirit of this faithful witness and earliest 
martyr. 

The rage of the council broke through all 
restraint at Stephen’s final declaration. To 
hear the crucified Nazarene proclaimed to 
be “‘ the Son of man,” and stationed at the 
post of supreme authority at God’s right 
hand, was to them an intolerable blasphe- 
my. Stopping their ears they rushed on 
him with an angry yell, seized him, hustled 
him out of the temple and through the 
streets and city gate, and stoned him. The 
false witnesses, who, by the law, were re- 
quired to throw the first stones, snatched 
off their outer garments, and laid them at 
the feet of a young man, doubtless a leader 
in this act of savage violence, named Saul 
— the first mention in history of one who 
became memorable. As the cruel stones 
began to smite him — the usual precaution 
of producing insensibility having been 
omitted in the fury of the moment — the 
heroic man uttered a prayer which sounded 
like an echo from the Cross — “‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!’”” And when, bleeding 
and dying, he had fallen upon his cnees, 
his last words showed how truly he pos- 
sessed his Master’s temper: “ He cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge!” ‘ With that cry,” says 
Farrar, ‘‘ he passed from the wrath of man 
to the peace of God. The historian ends 
the bloody tragedy with one weighty and 
beautiful word, ‘ He fell asleep.’ ” 


Ill. Expository. 

8. Stephen. — His Greek name indicates that 
he was a Helleuist. Of his previous life and 
training nothing is known. He heads the list 
of the seven deacons, just as Peter heads that 
of the apostles, by reason of his pre-eminent 
gifts. The name means “ crown.” Full of faith 
(R. V., “ grace”) and power — so filled that, 
besides attending to his “ ministration,” he 
wrought a succession of miracles, and, though 
not holding the office or title of apostle, sur- 
passed even the twelve both in teaching and in 
signs. Did great wonders and miracles — 
R. V., “* wrought great wonders and signs.” 


9,10. There arose — introducing a new dis- 
turbing element. Certain of the synagogue. 
— Jerusalem contained four hundred and eighty 
synagogues, it is said, many of them, if not all, 
built by foreign Jews. Libertines — or “ freed- 
men.” These are supposed to have been the de- 
scendants of the Jews who were sent as captives 
to Rome, about B. C. 63, by Pompey and sold as 
slaves, but had been liberated, and, about twelve 
or thirteen years previous to this time, had been 
banished from Rome by a decree of Tiberias. 
They would naturally go back to Judea, and 
would have a synagogue in the holy city. The 
Libertines, therefore, would be Roman Jews. 
Cyrenians. — Cyrene was a large city in north- 
ern Africa; one-fourth of its population were 
Jews. Alexandrians. — Alexandria was the 
famous Egyptian city at the mouth of the Nile, 
@ great literary and philosophical centre, the 
home of Philo, and the place where the Greek 
version of the Hebrew Testament (the Septua- 
gint) was made. Cilicla —a province of Asia 
Minor, on the sea-coast. Its capital was Tarsus, 
and of this synagogue Saul was probably a lead- 
ing member. Asia — pro-consular Asia, bav- 
ing Ephesus for its capital. Disputing with 
Stephen — whose zeal for Jesus, and freedom 
from tradition, and subversive doctrines, would 
naturally arouse resistance. Doubtless Saul was 
@ leading disputant against this fervid Hellen- 
ist. Not able to resist (R. V.,“ withstand ”’) 
the wisdom and the spirit (R.V., “Spirit ”) by 
which he spake. — Stephen’s clear perception 
of the fulfillment of the Law and the Prophets 
in the person of Jesus, and of the dawn of a 
new dispensation, was urged with such irresist- 
ible zeal and convincing power that his oppo- 
nents were clearly worsted. 


ll. Suborned men — secretly bribed men to 
testify falsely. Finding they could not answer 
Stephen, they determined to crush him, even at 
the expense of perjuring themselves in so doing. 
Blasphemous words. — These wituesses were 
toraise the charge of blasphemy — the charge 
on which our Saviour was condemned. The 
specifications, which are mentioned in verse 14, 
were that Stephen had declared that Jesus 
would destroy the temple and abolish the Mo- 
saic ritual. We have not Stephen’s exact lan- 
guage, but as his opponents were compelled to 
une false witnesses, we have a right to infer that 
these specifications were a perversion, to say the 
least, of his real statements. 


12-14. Stirred up the people. — This time 
the opponents of the church were wily enough 
toexcite the popular indignation against their 
victim; it was an easy matter to inflame the 
council. Caught him — R. Y., “ seized him.” 
Set up false witness — “ false” in the sense of 
distorting or exaggerating Stephen’s word. 
Holy place — the temple. This Jesus of Naz- 
areth — spoken contemptuously. Destroy this 
Pplace.— Jesus had said (Matt. 25) that the Gen- 
tiles (not Himself) would destroy it. Stephen 
therefore, speaking in the Spirit, could never 
have made such an assertion. Change the cus- 
toms. — Even Paul, when charged with a sim- 
ilar specification, denied it (Acts 25:8). This 
was simply the inference which Stephen’s ac- 
cusers put upon his language. 

15 Looking stedfastly on him (R. V., 
“ fastening their eyes on him ") — to hear what 





answer he would make to these capital charges. 
The face of an angel — an unearthly radiance, 
beaming from his face, like that which illu- 
mined the face of Moses when he came down 
from the Mount; the external sign of the in- 
dwelling God. “The occasion,” says Schaff, 
“ was worthy of the miracle.” 


54-56. When they heard these things — the 
personal Genuneiations and charges with which 
Stephen’s d ddenly closed (verses 51-53). 
Cut to the heart — literally “‘ sawn through,” a 
figurative expression of intense exasperation. If 
they had only accepted the truth, and been 
“ pricked in their hearts,” they might have re- 
pented instead of adding another murder to the 
red list. Gnashed on him. — In their fury and 
ferocity they cannot for the moment speak; they 
can only grind their teeth. The expression is 
also found in the Old ‘lestament and signifies 
* furious hate ”’ (Job. 16:9; Psalm 35: 16). Full 
of the Holy Ghost. — If his wrathful outburst 
had been excited by personal feeling or earthly 
passion, it would be impossible to explain his 
present fuliness of the Spirit or the accompany- 
ing vision. The flame of Stephen’s anger was a 
righteous flame, kindled by “ the Spirit of burn- 
ing.” Looked up stedfastly —the attitude of 
physical uplook, but the vision was not phys- 
ical, but spiritual. Had the vision been ad- 
dressed to the senses, the council could have 
seen all that Stephen saw. Saw the glory of 
God — “ the light unapproachable in which God 
is represented as clothed (1 Tim. 6: 16); mani- 
tested in Old Testament times by the appear- 
ance of the Shekinah, the cloud of light, called 
both in Old and New Testaments ‘ the glory of 
God’” (Abbott). Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God. — We may not attempt to detine 
too p ly what Steph saw. He evidently 
recognized Jesus; recognized also His attitude 
(standing, and not sitting, as though He could 
not sit while His faithful confessor was in dan- 
ger); recognized, too, His position — at God’s 
right band. Says Whedon: “If Stephen saw 
One at the right hand of God, he must have seen 
the God at whose right band he was... . He 
must nave beheld the glory condensed to a 
centre, or, at any rate, there must have been 
some local symbol which he recognized as God.” 
Behold, 1 see. — He cannot conceal the amaz- 
ing vision. Perhaps,in his transport at this 
disclosure, he is unconscious that he is speaking 
atall. The Son of man — Daniel's phrase for 
the Messian, qnoted often by Christ, and applied 
to Himself. “ Certain it is that this is the only 
passage of the New Testament where Jesus is 
called the Sou of man by lips other than His 
own ” (Farrar). 


57, 68. Cried out with a loud voice. — What 
they cried is not known. Their exasperation at 
what they regarded aa blasphemy became at 
this moment ungovernable. They had “ gnashed 
on him with their teeth; ”’ their cry was now 
probably a brutal how! or yell. Stopped their 
ears — to express their abhorrence and to shut 
out further blasphemy (!). Ran (R. V., 
“ rushed ”’) upon him — a simu/taneous, violent 
assault upon or seizure of his person. No sen- 
tence had been passed. Cast him out of the 
elty — dragged or pushed him through the 
streets,and through either the northern gate 
leading to Damascus, or through that which 
bears his name, on the east. Even in their rage 
his murderers respected the requirement that 
stoning should be done outside the camp or 
walled city (Lev. 24: 14). The place is uncer- 
tain. Stoned him. — Stoning was the punish- 
ment prescribed for blasphemy (Lev. 24: 16). 
The witnesses — who were required by law to 
cast the first stone. Laid down their clothes 
(R. V., “ garments ”)— for sefe keeping. A 
young man. — Men were considered “ young ” 
until forty among Greeks and Jews. Paul was 
probably not less than thirty. Saul — after- 
wards Paul. “ He kept the clothes of them all; 
and so, ina certain sense, stoned Stephen with 
the hands of them all ” (Augustine). 


59, 60. Stoned Stephen — stoned him while 
he prayed. Whedon notes the exquisite pathos 
which leads Luke a second time to say that they 
“stoned ”’ him: “ As if Luke was an eye-wit- 











ness, the image of the brutal stoning seems to 
linger in his mental vision.” Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit.— The first martyr in the dying 
hour prays to Jesus and commits to Him his de- 
parting spirit. All who “‘ die in the Lord ” are 
entitled to follow his example. Kneeled down 
— forced to this attitude by the shower of 
stones, or assuming it voluntarily as the last act 
of his remaining strength. Cried with a loud 
voice — loud enough to be heard above the 
curses of his murderers. Lay not this sin, etc 
— So his Master had prayed. “ This was a new 
spirit and a new prayer in this dark world ” 
(Whedon). “No parallel to the prayer of 
Stephen can be found outside of Christian his- 
tory” (Hackett). Fell asleep—died. This 
beautiful expression had been occasionally used 
both by Jewishand Greek writers, but it was first 
adopted by Christians in speaking of their dead. 
Its derivative, koimeterion, our “ cemetery,’”’ 
was also first adopted by Christians to derignate 
the place where the bodies of those who die in 
Christ sleep in resurrection hope. 


IV. Inferential. 


1. There is no hate so deadly as religious hate. 
Bigotry makes men fiendish. ‘The so-called 
“ religious wars” have been of all others the 
most sanguinary. 

2. Extraordinary visions are reserved for ex- 
traordinary emergencies, but the Christiau’s up- 
ward gaze in times of trial will not fail of re- 
ward. Faith still sees a sympathizing Jesus at 
God’s right hand. 

3. Stephen’s meekness in the midst of deadly 
assault may still be imitated. Stoves are still 
flung, cruel wounds inflicted, and happy is he 
who, smarting under injuries undeserved, can 
forbear to retaliate or denouuce, and can pray 
for tbose who slander, or revile, or persecute 
him. 

4. “God giveth His beloved sleep.” They 
that keep Christ’s words never taste of death; 
they sleep in Him and awake in His likeness. 

5. The attempt to crush the faith by persecu- 
tion often results in its wider dissemination. 

In Briefe — Whom men reject, God often re- 
ceives. — If Christ's resurrection had not been a 
fact, a reality, Stephen had not died. “ Dying 
men do not cling to devotional fancies or to pre- 
carious opinions; the soul in its last agony in- 


arr, falls back u its deepest n- 
ties ” (Liddon). —“ T hat scattereth, 
and increaseth.’’ — The true Christian carries 


yet 
Christ within him everywhere. — We are called 
to be followers of those who “ through faith and 
jence inherit the promises.” consents 
ben's death, and Paul submits to 
StepLen’s Lord. 





The publication in the London Ezpositor of 
three papers on Christian perfection by the ac- 
complished Wesleyan scholar and theologian, 
Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, will be watched with 
great interest. The first paper has already ap- 
peared in the January number, and the conclu- 
sions there reached as tothe word “‘ perfect ” are 
fully in accord with the modern rather than the 
ancient teaching. He considers that the ad- 
jective means matured, developed, and that it 
denotes ‘“‘ whole-hearted loyalty to God.” He 
thinks it clear that St. Paul did not use the 
word to “‘ describe one definite stage of spirit- 
ual development; ” and that “the words ‘ per- 
fect ’ and ‘ porfected ’ denote, in the first epistie 
of John, not a definite stage of spiritual life, but 
a full outworking of that love which is the es- 
sence of God.” He adds: — 

“In the New Testament the word ‘ 
describes not actual persons nor actual Pitteal 
attainment, but a moral set before men for 
their pursuit and attainment... .. e also 
notice that the goai described is not always the 
game..... The teaching of the New Testamen 
fon, as a whole, holds before us, 
uit and attainment, ® measure of 
intellectual and s =— maturity as 
much above the actual condition of some of the 
members of the apostolic churches as is the 


8 b and t of manhood above 
the weakness and wa: ness of a child. He 
ie and spiritual ideal suited 


ong omy gama im life..... St. 
Peal tat b Nena that the surest mark of ‘spiritual 

ity is consciousness of the , need of, and 
———- for, still further growth. 
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AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
x. 
Athens. 


Dora M. Jones. 


T is hard to realize what our friends tell 
us of cold and rain and fog at home, 
while we are coasting the isles of Greece 
upon a summer sea. We passed Stromboli 
on the morning of the 27th. The crater 
cleft was plainly visible, and out of it 
ascended a slender pillar of smoke, spread- 
ing iteelt out, as it rose inte the air, into a 
great white cloud shaped like a pine-tree 
— just such a cloud in form as Pliny the 
Younger saw hovering over Vesuvius on 
the eve of the eruption that destroyed 
Pompeii. We saw one pale streak mean- 
dering down the face of the mountain, and 
giving off a steamy smoke. Had it been 
midnight, sky and sea would have been 
reddened by the lava glare, but in strong 
sunshine it is hardly discernible. 

During the afternoon, as we were passing 
through the Straits of Messina, we had a 
most delightful panorama spread before us 
— Messina, with its fort and lighthouse ; 
further down, Reggio; and then one little 
Sicilian coast village after another at the 
foot of the crumpled slopes dotted with 
olives. As we said good-bye to Sicily, the 
last thing we saw was the peak of Etna 
towering gigantic above a crowd of lesser 
hills, with a girdle of white cloud about his 
mighty flanks, and another small banner of 
cloud floating over the crater peak. 

About midday there was a great muster- 
ing of field- glasses on the promenade deck, 
for the Ionian islands were in view. Zante 
on the left in purple shade, and on the right 
the cliffs of Cephalonia rosy anf violet in 
an opal sea. The clearness of the atmoe- 
phere gives an indescribable brilliance and 
delicacy to the coloring of these coasts. 
The entrance to the Gulf of Corinth just 
after sunset was a dream of beauty. The 
sky above us was an exquisite rose-washed 
blue passing into glowing crimson towards 
the head of the gulf, and in the light of it 
the glassy waters shone with a pale ame- 
thyst lustre. F 

Next morning passengers were admon- 
ished to rise early, so as to be on deck 
during the passage of the Corinth Oanal. I 
disregarded this intimation, and what I saw 
of the Canal, that is to say the last furlong 
or 80, as we came out into the Galf of 
Athens, did not incline me to regretit. We 
were steaming through a channel about 
twice the width of our boat, with a wall of 
crumbly rock on either side, faced with a 
stone parapet. Two or three of the inhab- 
itants, wild-haired, black-bearded fellows, 
in blue cotton shirts and knickerbockers, 
appeared on the top of the cutting from 
time to time, and eyed us with interest. 
Before long we sighted Salamis, the scene 
of the famous sea- fight when the Athenians 
shattered the invading might of Persia ; 
and about twelve we could distinguish be- 
yond the masts and warehouses of the 
Pirwas, clearly outlined against the vague 
forms of the mountains of the interior, the 
high conical hill of Lycabettus, crowned 
with its monastery, and lower, and a little 
in front, a precipitous rock crowned with 
white buildings, which caught the sunshine, 
and which was the world-famed Acropolis. 
To this point all our eyes were fastened as 
we sailed into the harbor of Pirsus, with 
its quays and men-of-war of all nations, its 
churches and arsenal, and pretty pink 
houses with gardens of orange and oleander. 
It seemed a long time to our impatience 
before the train set us down in the Mon- 
asterion station at the foot of the Acropolis 
and close to the Place de la Constitution. 
In this pretty palm-shaded equare, one side 
of which is formed by the grounds of the 
big white Royal Palace, is the Hotel Grande 
Bretagne where w2 lunched, after which we 
found our guides waiting for us in the vesti- 
bule and set forth to view the remains of 

Ancient Athens. 

I am going to be quite sincere — the first 
impression was one of disappointment. In 
our own country, however unkind the cli- 
mate may be to all relics of the past, that 
is almost atoned for by the abundant verd- 
ure and the mantling ivy, which soften 
and disguise the impression of destruction 
and decay. Any one who knows the ruins 
of Fountains Abbey, or the Green Court 
of Canterbury Cathedral, will appreci- 
ate the feeling with which, as we drew 
near the famous temple of Olympian Zeus, 
we saw the gigantic remains of the orig- 
inal colonnade, once snow-white, now 
stained a warm yellow with over two thou- 
sand years of weather, rising out of the 





dusty plain, with various mean buildings 
and scrubby little shrubs in the back- 
ground, where a squad of blue soldiers were 
exercising. I tried to remind myself that 
this was the great Olympeion of Hadrian, 
the lover of Greece, that here from time 
immemorial the father of gods and men 
had been worshiped, and that close by ran 
the Tlissos, famous in song and story. In 
vain; my only feeling was that it was very 
hot, that the dust was unpleasant, and that 
the Ilissos was a miserable little dry ditch. 

In this inappropriate frame of mind I 
followed the guide up the slope of the road 
leading to the Acropolis, lined with graece- 
fal pepper trees, all powdered with a fine 
white dust. On the left is the steep hill 
crowned by the monument to the Syrian 
Philopappus, and on the right, within a 
railing, is the ruined theatre of Dionusos 
from which rises the Acropolis rock. A 
little further on is the broken facade of the 
Odeon of Herodes Atticus, a building of 
the Roman period, roofed over and devoted 
to masical performances. 

Entering by the Baalé gate, we climb the 
steps to the Propylw.:, and scramble up the 
broad shallow marble. steps under its huge 
colonnade, to the platform at the summit 
of the hill. At the corner of the rock is the 
exquisite little temple of Niké Apteros. 
Standing on this point and looking 
“ Eastward away to the flowery Hymettus. 

Westward where Silamis gleams in the bay,” 


we have the view which legend tells us was 
beheld by the father of Theseus, as he 
scanned the sea day after day for the ship 
that was to bring back tie hero from his 
perilous quest. At last he saw the return- 
ing bark, but without the white sail which 
Theseus had promised to hoist in token of 
success, and in despair he flung himself 
from the rock and perished. 

Leaving this little temple, the Parthenon 
fronts you in the majesty of a beauty over 
which time and decay seem to have no 
power. On the left is the Erechtheum, 
called after the son of Cecrops. Here is 
the famous Portico of the Maidens. There 
is all the freedom and joyousness of Greek 
youth in these six igures, on whose heads 
the roof of the portico reste, without the 
slightest appearance of weight and con- 
straint. 


From the north of the platform you see 
the modern town of Athens, with ite neat 
pink and yellow two-story houses, and its 
columned gymnasia, aggressively new and 
seeming to smell of fresh paint. In the 
midst here and there rose the quaint dome 
of some old Byzantine or Latin Orusading 
church, carrying one’s mind back to the 
vicissitudes of the city, and its successive 
«seupation by the Romans, Byzantines, 
Latins, and Turks. Below us not far from 
the Temple of Winds rose the preten- 
tiously ugly pile of the new Oathedral, 
with the much more interesting small Met- 
ropolitan Church, gaid to have been founded 
by the Empress Irene. 

By the time we had visited the interest- 
ing little museum, the sun was setting be- 
hind Salamis,and the west was flushed 
with delicate rose and gold. In this sol- 
emn western light the shattered columns 
and fragment-strewn esplanade seemed 
haunted with many voices. One began to 
understand what it was in these few relics, 
rising as it were out of a sea of desolation, 
which has fixed the love and admiration of 
the world on this one point of rock. 

The next morning early I was on the 

Acropolis Hill 
with one companion. We went up from 
the station by the Temple of Theseus, the 
most perfect monument extant of classical 
Greek architecture. It is not a large build- 
ing ; indeed, one is struck with the compar- 


statues and reliefs, the colored frieses, the 
slabs of variegated marble, have all been 
swept away. The small rock of the Areop- 
agus is just above, commanding a fine view 
of the town and of the Acropolis, which 
from this point is strikingly like the Castle 
Rock at Edinburgh. Near its foot are some 
blocks of stone enclosed with a rail, which 
represent what was once the dreaded chasm 
of the Faries. All about, the bare dusty 
hillside slopes up to the Propylwa, clothed 
here and there with sturdy brown thistles 
and tufts of coarse grass, the pasture of the 
casual yout. 

Nothing carries you back more complete- 
ly into old Greek life thau to sit for half an 
hour in the Theatre of Dionusos. Above 


you is the face of the Acropolis rock, still 
bearing the traces of the two terraces into 
which it was divided. The auditorium of 
the theatre is carved out in the solid rock, 
and is open to the sky. In front is the 
orchestra, paved with large square stones, 
with a lozenge-shaped space of marble in 
the centre, which was probably occupied by 
the altar of Dionusos. A low parapet 
divided the orchestra from the auditorium. 
The stage is faced with marble bas-reliefs 
and supported by crouching figures of Sile- 
nus. In the background is Pentalicus and 
the Bay of Salamis. One could picture the 
chorus in flowing robes sweeping into 
the orchestra and passing in procession 
round the altar of the god in whose honor 
the performance is supposed to be held. 

Then my enterprising comrade dragged 
me,in spite of the heat, to the top of the 
hill bearing the monument of Philopappus. 
This erection bears an uninteresting bas-re- 
lief, supposed to refer to the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and is certainly not 
worth the trouble of the climb; but the 
unmatched view of the Acropolis with all its 
monuments, the Arch of Hadrian, the 
Olympeion and Palace Gardens on one side, 
and the Pentalicon range sweeping round 
to Salamis and Phalerum on the other, quite 
repays one for the exertion of the ascent. 
We then found our way to the hotel to join 
our party at lunch and in the drive to Eleu- 
sis, which Mr. Lunn had arranged for the 
afternoon. 

The Street of Hermes, down which we 
went from the Place de la Constitution, bi- 
sects the city from east to west, and isa 
pleasant thoroughfare, with passable shops, 
bearing the names in uncanny Greek char- 
acters over the doors. We crossed the 
Kephissos, a narrow brook, which of course 
at this season was perfectly dry, and passed 
the site of Plato’s Academy among the olive 
groves, striking at last into the Sacred Way 
of the pilgrims to Eleusis. As we entered 
the valley between A°galevus and Oarydallus, 
the hills, which in the neighborhood of 
Athens are so arid and rocky, took on a 
pleasant garment of verdure. 

After leaving the pass of Daphne, the 
road sinks gradually toward the eea level, 
and soon we see the Bay Eleusis, and 
stretching inland the Thriasian plain, ac- 
cording to the legend the first spot of earth 
to know the arte of the husbandman. The 
sun was getting low as we came down from 
the mountains upon the shore of the bay. 
The road lay between a small salt lake in 
which some men were fishing, once sacred 
to the priestesses of Eleusis, and the sea, 
with Salamis full in view, and a line of 
mountains to the north, skirting the plain 
with ite olive groves. The landscape had 
the severe and delicate beauty so charac- 
teristic of Greece, the outline of the hills 
appearing singularly fine and distinct in the 
lucent atmosphere. 

Eleusis 

is a rather uninteresting little hamlet 
grouped about a large Greek church. We 
ordered coffee at the little inn where we 
stopped, and sat outside to drink it under 
the veranda covered with dried fern. It 
was served in tiny cups in the Turkish fash- 
ion, sweetened, with the grounds at the 
bottom, and without milk, and we found it 
remarkably refreshing. 

Then we started for the ruins, which are 
scattered along the hillside which rises ab- 
ruptly above it to the ancient citadel of 
Eleusis. A small church with a belfry 
stands on the northeast of the ridge, and to 
the soath is the little museum containing 
statues and inscriptions found in the ruins. 
There is practically nothing left standing of 
the ancient building. Those who are in- 
itiated into archeological mysteries can 
make out the pavement of the great hall of 
the Temple, and the traces of the larger 
and lesser Propyles. Here and there an 
altar or the capital of some column, with 
the carved acanthus leaves still fresb and 
fine, after centuries of oblivion, emerges 
from the waste of fragments which covers 
the ancient site. Vague must be all our 
ideas of the shrine as it was in ite glory. 

As we returned to our carriages we found 
the population collected in front of the inn; 
men in white kilts and sheepskin coats, bare- 
footed women in their short blue petticoats, 
one or two of whom had spindles and dis 
taffs, which they were plying as they stood. 
In front, the papa or priest, with his long 
black gown, black hat with a rim round the 
upper edge, black beard, and long black 
. hair twisted into a knot behind, stood 
beaming benevolently among his flock. 
The Greek priests do not adopt the theory 
of ascetic isolation which is supposed to 
characterize the Romanclergy. They mar- 





ry and live among their people, supporting 
themselves chit fly by husbandry, while the 





papina sometimes manages a small shop. 
The first thing to see in the 


at Athens 

isthe Mykenean room, containing the re- 
sults of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries — 
golden vases and goblets, exquisitely 
wrought golden ornaments, golden masks 
to preserve the faces of the dead, terra- 
cotta vases of every shape and form, recall- 
ing the Homeric descriptions of the shield 
of Achilles and the gifts interchanged by 
heroes. These, of course, must not be 
looked upon as products of indigenous 
Greek art. They were in all probability 
brought by craftemea from Sidon and Egypt. 
The type of figure represented on the vases 
is distinctly Egyptian — warriors with long 
eyes, black pointed beards, and their hair 
fastened in a loop behind. In the room of 
Archaic statues the stiff and solemn Apolio 
reminds one of Egyptian work. The curious 
smile on the compressed lips and half-closed 
eyelids of these early statues recalls the 
enigmatic expression that Leonardo da 
Vinci gave to his faces of women. Strange 
that the endeavor of a consummate painter 
to seize the mystery of personality should 
recall the first tentatives of an infant art! 
The tigure of a youth in the same room 
shows the transition to a freer and more 
natural handling, in the mure full and ac- 
curate modeling of the limbs, and a less 
conventional treatment of the hair, which, 
instead of being trained into stiff ringlets, 
is short and wavy, and bound only with a 
fillet. 

Nothing in the collection impressed me 
more than the rooms devoted to sepulchral 
reliefs, brought from tombs in all parts of 
Greece, and wrought, most of them, not by 
well-known artists, but by humbler crafts- 
men, even by village stone-masons. One 
cannot study them without feeling how 
thoroughly artistic feeling and instinct 
must have permeated the whole of the 
Hellenic race, ‘to produce such results. 
One fears that an examination of English 
tombstones would lead to a very different 
conclusion. Take one, for instance, in 
which the principal figures are two women, 
both of the fairest type of Attic comeliness. 
One, seated, holds the hand of the other, 
who stands before her, attired for a jour- 
ney. Behind is the bearded figure of a 
man; his right hand, wrapped in his robe, 
supports his chin. You cannot miss the 
m the pathos, of those clasped 
hands. ‘This is an eternal parting. Grief 
is there, but no wild outcry, no disfiguring 
passion; only the quiet gesture, fixed for- 
ever, of that tender and reluctant farewell. 
The idea in all the reliefs is similar. Some- 
times it is a husband girded for a journey 
saying tarewell to nis wife, while the young 
daughter clings bebind her mother’s chair. 
Sometimes « young son and the aged fath- 
er, with the mother leaning upon the back 
of the throne. in one relief isa young in- 
fant with ite nurse, and in the abundance 
of homely detail even the household dog 
and cat are included. 

That macabre and gruesome element 
which intrudes into all medieval repre- 
sentations of death is here conspicuous by 
ite absence. The inborn taste and sensi- 
tiveness of these people would not aliow 
them to associate with their dear ones 
dead, the ghastly images of mortal corrap- 
tion. **No ghastly skeleton,” as Schilier 
says, ‘“‘ tnen stepped betore the bed of the 
dying,’’ but the Genius of Death, fair and 
still as sleep, his twin-brother, came softly 
with inverwd torch, and kissed them to the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

So at last the spirit of Athens laid hold 
of us, and it was with a feeling that “ the 
half nad not been told us” toat we said 
nee ve to the heights of the Acropolis. 

ll night we were sailing among the Aigean 
islands. About ten this morning we passed 
“the ringing piains of windy Troy,” with 
Mount Ida in the distance, and Troas- Alex- 
andria, where Paui saw in a vision the man 
of Macedonia, and heard the appeal, ‘‘ Come 
over and help us.”” On the ouner side were 
Tenedos and the mountains of Lemnos. At 
Chenak, in the narrowest part of the Dar- 
danelles, a place of nideous torts and extep- 
sive potteries, we had to stop and show ~ a 
papers. At this point Xerxes conveyed his 
army into Greece by means of a bridge of 
boats, the army of Alexander paying a re- 
turn visit by the same route a hundred and 
fitty years later. Here Leander swam acroas 
to Hero — a feat imitated by Lord Byron 
and some British naval offivers in our own 
time. Ali formalities accomplished, we 
steamed gaily tbrough the narrow seas, and 
anchored about midnight just outside the 
Golden Horn. 


S. 8S. * Midnight Sun.” 
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The Conferences. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


tion at Newfields by Rev. A. B. Rowell, and 
three men gave themselves tothe Lord Sunday 
evening. 


Exeter is reported as having a grand work in 
revival, scores having been happily born of the 
Spirit, and the church being thronged night 
after night with earnest men and women giving 
themselves to Jesus and rejoicing in His love. 


Dover District is anziously praying for the 
recovery of Rey. C. U. Dunning, & former pre- 
siding elder, whose serious illness and suffer- 
ing distresses us all. 


Methuen. — All will rejoice to know that Rev. 
J. W. Adams is gaining in health and hopes to 
begin his work carefully very soon now. He 
will doubtless find it wise to turn aside from 
the effective list at the coming Conference ses- 
sion, and if he makes his home in Methuen will 
be a grand brotherly helper and counselor to 
the pastor who may be fortunate enough to 
succeed him. Ga. W.N. 








Vermont Conference. 
Montpelier District. 


Northfield.— The Epworth League has ar- 
ranged a lecture course as follows: Jan. 26, 
“The Human Paradox,” Rev. E. M. Smith, 
D. D., of Montpelier; Feb. 11, Rev. C. O. Jud- 
kins, of Windsor; Feb. 23, Rev. Andrew Gillies, 
of White River Junction; Mar. 9, “ A Day anda 
Night with a Mummy,” by the pastor, Rev. 
L. P. Tucker. 


West Berlin. — Rev. L. P. Tucker, of North- 
field, conducted the quarterly meet ng at this 
place, Jan. 20. Five persons were bapt zed. 


ontpelier.— The pastor, Rev. A. H. Webb, 
na eedienie received into the church 5 by letter, 
3 trom probation, 3 on ange oy my —_ 
2 persons. At the Seminary the Day of yer 
for Colleges was observed by three preaching 
services, with sermons by Rev. L. L. Beeman, of 
Montpelier District, Rev. H. A. Spencer, of 
Springfield, and Rev. L. O. Sherburne, of St. 
Albans District. 


Windsor. — The tor, Rev. C. O. Judkins, is 
holding special sorivel services with good re- 
sults. Last Sunday 5 were received into the 
church —2 trom probation and 3 by letter — 9 
were received on probation, and 1 was baptized. 


Randolph.— The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served by union —_—- of special interest. 
Many began the Christian lite. The tor, 
Rev. F. K. Graves, has been presented by his 
people with a beautiful fur coat. 


Wilmington and Whitingham.— Mr. C. D. 
8 a ot our enterprising stewards at 

ilmtngton, chartered a special train last Tues- 
day evening to run to Whitingham, aod then 
gave notice of a free ride to members of the 
church and co —y who — a. one 

tronize the chicken- supper and en ain- 
aout otten up by the Ladies’ Aid of Whiting- 
bam for the benefit of the pastor, Rev. J. ©. 
Farrow. The result was a — crowd, a fine 
time, and a good amount of cash for the pastor. 


hee. — Union services with the Congrega- 
tional society have been held for three weeks 
with fit toall. The services are continued at 
the Methodist Church during the present week. 
Rev. 8S. P. Fairbanks, of Olcott, is assisting the 
pastor, Rev. E. R. Ourrier. 


Brownsville.—The quarterly meeting and 
communion service last Sunday was followed 
in the evening by a social service at which time 
six persons indicated a determination to begin 
a Christian life. L. L. 


St. Albans District. 


Waterbury. — Special meetin 
held. Rev. a. A. Spencer, of 
sisted. 


Waitsfield. —Rev. A. H. Webb delivered a 
lecture in the course Feb. 2. His subject was, 
“ England and English Customs.” 


Isle La Motte. — The social at Hon. N. W. 
Fisk’s for the benefit of Rev. C. W. Ross was 
well attended. 


Bakersfield, — Seven persons were baptized at 
the church, Sunday, Jan, 24. 


Swanton.-- At the quarterly meeting, Jan. 
24, Presiding Elder Sherburne preached an ex- 
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Benaeaanaw® 


REV. 
T. DEWITT 
TALMAGE 


In one of his wonderful sermons 
very truthfully said, “ My brother, 
your trouble is not with the heart ; 
it is a gastric disorder or a rebel- 
lious liver. It is not sin that blots 
out your hope of heaven, but bile 
that not only yellows your eye- 
balls and furs your tongue and 
makes your head ache but swoops 
upon your soul in dejection and 
forebodings,”—and 


Talmage is right! All 
this trouble can be removed ! 
You can be cured ! 


How? By using 


* Sa@e(re 


We can give you incontrovertible 
proof from men and women, former 
sufferers, 

But to-day well, 
and stay so 

There is no doubt of this. Twenty 
years experience proves our words 
true. 


Write to-day for free treatment blank. 
Warner's Safe Cure Co,, Rochester, N.Y. 
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cellent sermon. Six yersons were admitted on 
probation and three were taken into the full 
membership of the church. 


Essex Junction. — Rev. 8. 8S. Brigham 
preached at the Union Charch, Jan. 24, in ex- 
change with Rev. ©. P. Taplin. A well-filled 
house listened to a most interesting sermon. 


Milton Boro. — The fifth lecture in the Ep- 
worth League course was given Feb. 12, Friday 
evening, by Rev. C. 8. Nutter, his subject being 
“* American Ideas.” 


Moretown. — The expense on the chureb re- 
pairs was $1,648. It is all paid. 


Waterville. — The cost of renewing the Union 
Church building was $1,175, all of which is se- 
cured. 


The presiding elder attends all the quarterly 
conferences this quarter by holding them in the 
morning, afternoon and evening. is indi- 
cates work and self-denial! at this reason = 
year. ¥ 





New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Addresses are 
expected next Monday at the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing from Drs. J. . Bowen, W. A. Spencer, 
and A. B. Leonard. 


South District. 


West Roxbury. — Commencing with a watch- 
night service, revival meetings were held in this 
church every evening except Saturdays up to 
Jan. 31. The church was greatly benefited, and 
twelve ‘have professed raving faith in Jesus 
Cbrist. Rev. D. P. Holt, the pastor, and his wife, 
took charge of this church, Feb. 3, 1896, anda 
great good has been done since. There is an in- 
creasing interest in the Epworth League, the 
Sabbath-school, and all lines of work. 


Cherry Valley.— The pastor, Rev. Geo. R. 
Grose, bas hela special services nightly exce 
Saturdays since watch-night. Saved souls and a 
quickepned churcb are among the fruits of the 
extra work. The pastor for the most part worked 
alone, loyally sustained by the church. An 
earnest spirit of faith and labor now prevails. 
Mr. Grose has a strong hold on the community, 
and tbe people are euthusiastic for his return 
another year. e 





Worcester. — The recent meeting of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society with Mrs. 
4. B. F. Kinney on Harrington Avenue was one 
of the most interesting in the bistory of the or- 
ganization. It wes largely attended, and Miss 
Edith Kinney told of missionary work as she 
has observed it in her stay at cliffe, while 
Mr. Kinney took his visitors to the upper re- 
gions to show them his trophies from the chase 
and to tell them stories of his adventures in 
the far West. No resident of this city hasa 
more extensive repertoire in tbis line than Mr. 
Kinney. 


Revivals. — The extra meetings at Trinity 
have aye of much good. The same 
may be id of Evangelist Weber's labors at 
Webster Square. He is now conducting suc- 
cessful services at Coral St. The other churches 
are also doing their part in pushing forward the 

work, 


Eachanges. — Rev. Dr. C. D. Hills, of Haver- 
hill, was recentiy in his old pulpit at Grace; 
but what a change must have saluted his eyes! i 
doubt whether he could have recalled a score of 


him. Yet be has been away from Worcester 
only a little more than twenty years. Time bas 
wrought great changes in the congregation that 
he knew. Many have gone to other societies, 
more have joined the majority on the other side. 
This exchange was brought about through Pas- 
tor Thom *s going to New Bedford to givea 
talk on bert Burns to the Y. M.C. A. there 
and also to preach in one of the Methodist 
charches. Dr. Hills was tendered a very pleas- 
ant reception Saturday evening at the of 
P. Foster White, one of the few prominent re- 
maining members of twenty and more years 
ago. On the same day Rev. Messrs. Holway and 
Mansfield exchanged pulpits. 


Trinity. — Last Sunday the pastor, Rev. Ray- 
mond F. Holway, received 39 persons on proba- 
tion — the frait, in part, of the revival services 
beld by the pastor for six weeks, assisted by the 
official , church members, and workers in 
the Epworth League. He also received 12 in full 
membership — 4 by letter and 8 by proteseion. 
Otners will unite with the church later. 


Chinese. — Grace Church bas pretty near a 
monopoly of the Celestial teaching of Worces- 
ter. it takes a deal of time and fence, and 
let us hope that it is effectual. Still one’s faith 
is a trifle weakened when reads of the num- 
ber of arrests at a game of fantan. ress 
slow among the children of the Flowery King- 
dom. QuIs. 


North District. 


Leominster. — Special services were held 
through the month of January, conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. J. F. Allen, resulting in a num- 


ber of conversions and a —— uickening of 
the church bership he Sabbath congre- 
gettese are very large, particularly at the even- 
ng 
are 





preaching service. All departments of work 

vigorous and a hopeful vails. At 
the fourth quarterly conference Mr. Allen re- 
ceived a unanimous invitation to serve this 
church another year. 


Harvard St., Oambridge. — Last Sunday 
morning at this church the pastor, Rev. 
Skene, received 60 upon probation as the result 


ptized. So large a throng gat 
about the altar, seeking admission tothe church, 
was avery interesting and encouraging sight. 


Woburn. — Last Sunday 2 certificates of mem- 
bership were read, 3 persons were baptized, and 
6 were received into full membership by the 
poner, Rev. A. M. Osgood. The course of 
ectures by Hezekiah Butterworth, G. W. Pen- 
niman, Dr. N. T. Whitaker, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, and Rev. Francis A. Horton, foll a 


work. Over twenty persons have so far pro- 
fessed conversion avd there are seekers at every 
service. A deeply impressive sight was wit- 
nessed at the close of the school Jast Sunday, 
when after a touching address by Mrs. E. 
Leger the altar was filled with seekers, some of 
them being heads of families and a number of 
yous lad attending the high school of the 
city. 


Rockport, — Sunday, Jan. 31,9 were baptized, 
10 received on probation, and 3 by letter. 
Others will follow. The congregations at all 
services show a marked increase, and at Sunday- 
school the attendance is larger than ever before. 
A home department bas been organized, with 50 
membere. The pastor, Rev. Joseph Candlin, and 
his wife have built up flourishing Bible classes, 
and are successful on ali lines of work. Al- 
though the town suffers from lack of business 
and a scarcity of money, our church is in as 
good financial condition as at any correspond- 
ing period. 


Stoneham. — Rev. Ralph Gillam, evangelist, is 
to begin a series of union services in this town, 
Feb. 16. All the meetings are to be held in the 
Methodist church. Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, pastor. 


Ipswich. — This church has recently lost two 
of itsaged men. Mr. Lewis Choate bad been a 
member in good standing since 1849. Mr. 
Daniel Clarke united with the church and sub- 
scribed for ZION 8s HERALD in 1830. To both he 
was loyal to the day of nis death. In spite of 
thirteen removals by letter and death, this 
cburch bas made a net gain in its full member- 
ship and received 13 on probation since Confer- 
ence. The graded Sunday-school with con- 
stantly i g attend and collections 
marks this church as in the Tessive line, 
and five live class meetings indicate that it has 
not departed from the faith of the fathers. 
Rev. J. H. Weber begins union meetings here 
Feb. 24. Kev. G. F. Durgin, pastor. 


Gloucester, Riverdale Church.— At Thanks- 
giving time the pastor, Kev. J. F. Mears, and 
his family were remembered by the gift of a 
seventeen-pound turkey, some fixings, and 
$12.50 in cash. Christmas brought a barrel of 
tiour and other tokens of kind regard. Watch- 
night services were attended by a goodly num- 
ber, who reconsecrated themselves to Christ and 
His kingdom. The yer and class-meetings 
are seasons of blessing to a large number of 
people. Jan. 24 was a remarkable day on ac- 
count of the large attendance at the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper. Three ladies were baptized 
and five taken on probation. The followin 
Monday evening was the occasion of a pleasan 
gathering at the nage of twenty-nine of 
the thirty-five probationers who have been con- 
verted in the recent revival. in behalf of the 
company Mr. Harvey Griffin, ina very timely 
speech, presented the pastor with a “ Royal 
Scroll ’’—a collection of pictures from the 





—— 





masterpieces of art, representing Bible scenes. 
The y on the part of the recipient was fol- 
lowed by an examination of the pictures pre- 
sented, singing, and a good time generally. 
Then the ladies served a collation, after which 
prayer was offered and the company retired. 





The semi-annual convention of the North 
District Epworth League, held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Lowell, Wednesday, Jan. 27, was very 
interesting. Ail the 33 Leagues represented at 
roll-call will undoubtedly feel its impetus. 

The morning session commenced ——— at 
9 o'clock, with devotional services in charge of 
Rev. A. M. president of the district. 
W. H. Lincoln, president of the Lowell Union. 
gave the address of welcome. Rev. O. W. Scott, 
of Brockton, spoke on “‘ The Piace and Promise 
of the Epworth League.” He emphasized the 
need of organized effort along the lines ot purity 
in home, church, State and nation. Rev. ©. A. 
Littlefield spoke very interestingly of the work 
of the Boston City Missi y fety, particu- 
jarly that carried on at the North 
Epworth Settlement, and urged the 
co-operate with them. 





ind by the 
Leagues to 


Diaper was turaisned by the Lowell Leagues. 
By a very pretty byte ny of the tables they 
were E. 


made to form the letters E. L. 
In the afternoon ment conferences were 
beld. The de; 


ment of Ubristian Work, under 
the charge of W. H. Lincoln, and that of Mercy 
and Help, under the c of Mrs, G. EB. Sana- 
erson, met in the Y. M. C. A. rooms; the Liter- 
ary, in charge of Rev. G. E. San 
Social, in charge of Miss £. M. Houghton, met 
in the gallery of the church; and the Corre- 
spondence and Finance, in charge of the district 
secretary, in the Epworth ue room. 

At 2 o'clock Rev. Franklin milton gave an 
inspiring address on “ The New Patriotism.” 
Rev. Luther Freeman spoke helpfully upon 
“Our Spiritual Life.” Under the caption “ t 
Things ” the best work done in any depart ment 
of the individual Leagues was re: by a 
chosen representative. Some fine points were 
brought out and discussed. The Junior Leaguers 
of Lowell, under the leadership of Mrs. Mudge, 
were to have been addressed by Rev. B. F. 
Kingsley. As he was not present, Miss Hough- 
ton, matron of the Epworth House, spoke to 
them of the work among the children of the 
North End of Boston, and Rev. A. M. 
gave a personal talk on the Christian lite. 

After su and a social hour the Lowell 
Union took charge of the evening exercises. 
An aspiration service was led by Mr. Osgood, in 
which some ecore or more took .. The ad- 
dress of the evening was deli by Rev. W. I. 
Haven, of Brookline, on “ Vision and Service.” 
He pictured youth and its visions, the Bible and 
its study, and the service we can all render to 
the world. 

Miss Mabel Coburn, of the Centralville League, 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


Disintegrates, Breaks Down and Eliminates Stone of the 
Kidneys or Bladder, Both Uric Acid and 
Phosphatic Formations. 





ANALYSIS AND REPORT OF 


DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, 


Professor of Chemistry 
College, 


New York, Dec, 34, 1896. 
"E. C. LAIRD. M. D., Resident Physician, Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, Va., 
DEAR Doctor — I have received the five collections 
of Disintegrated Caleculi, each cullection containt 
a pumber of f. ments, and also the three boxes, eac 
containing a single caloulus. mentioned in your letter 
as discharged by different pat ents uader treatment by 
e 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2. 
I have analyzed and Pootographed parts of each spec- 
imen, and d d them alphab | 





One of the Caleuli from the |collection marked “ A,” 
was 3-16 ofan inch in diameter, of an o: ‘e color, and 
on section exhibited a nucleus, surrounded by nine con- 
centric layers of a crystalline structure, as shown in the 


accompenying photograph marked “A,” magnified 12 
diameters. 





(Calcali “ A” magnified 12 diameters.) 





, 
by an evening with the Boston University Glee 
ub, is well patronized. Religious interest in 
the city is increasing. Three union meetings 
have been held, with sermons from Drs. G. F. 
Eaton, A. P. Foster, and J. A. McEiwaine. Rev. 
M. C. Bea ie did good service on the evening of 
eb. 7. 


East District. 

Meridian St., East Boston.— On Sunday,’ 
Feb. 7, the tor, Rev. L. W. Staples, rece'v 
18 ore m, lin fall,and 4 by letter. The 
revival is still going on. 

St. Luke's m. — A blessed work of grace is 
in itis church. The pastor, Rev. 
William Full, is being ably assisted . 
M. W. Plummer, who bas won the hearts of the 
people by his earnestness and devotion to the 





On ch ! ly it was found to consist of Uric 
Acid (colored by organic substances from the urine), 
with traces of Ammonium Urate and Calcium Oxalate. 


in the Bellevue 
New York. 








Hospital Medical 


A fragment of &broken down calculus from th 

same collection was found to cunsist of Urie Acid. ? 
(Report as to sir specimens of Caleult omitted to economize 

space.) 

@The contents of the boxes marked “C” consis 

chiefly of whitish crystalline materials. aneras 





On mi fh i the d well de- 
fined prismatic oryetase Characteristic oft Triple 
Fheophates as she i in the accompanying phuto- 





On chemical analysis they were found to consist of 
esiam and Ammonium Phgephate (Tripie Phos- 


Magn 
phate), Calcium Phosphate 
trace; Sodium and Po 


jpectfully, 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS. 


According to distinguished Medical wy Ba Acid Poisoning shows itself in 


Gout, Rheumatism, Lithemia, Stone of the 
Affections, 
tability, Nervous Asthma, Nervous Headache, cases of Mental 


of the »idneys, He 
tain forms of Dyspepsia and Eczema 


and Bladder, Bright’s 
ous Prostration, Nervous Irri- 
Depression and in cer- 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER dissolves and washes out of the system Uric 
Acid Deposit, aad is Noture’s own spec’ for these and all troubles of Uric Acid origin. 


Taken as a common beverage or table water it acts as a preventive Acid 
deposit and of the distressing maladies caused by such deposit. = 


is for sale Grocers and 
by 2. Druggists generally, 


WATER Pam on 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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The Proper Time 


When the most benefit is to be derived from a good 
medicine, is early in the year. This is the season when 
the tired body, weakened organs and nervous system 
yearn for a building-up medicine like Hood's Sarssapa- 
rilla. Many wait for the open spring weatner and, in 
fact, delay giving attention to their physical condition 
so long thata long siege of sickness is inevitable. To rid 
the system of the impurities,and to purify the blood, 
there is nothing equal to Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAB. 











CONFERENCE. PLACE. Time. Bissop. 
New York, Sing Sing, A Y. April 7 Merrill 
New York East, Brooklyn, N “ 7 Walden 
New England, Lowell. — “ 7 Fowler 
New Hamp 5 N.H, “ 7 WNinde 
Maine, Portland, Me., “4 Mallalieu 
N.E. 8 Manchester,Conn. “ 14 Newman 
Troy, Schenectady,N.Y. “ 21 WNinde 
East Maine, Calais, Me. “ 31 Mallalieu 
Vermont, Barre, Vt. “ 2 Walden 
St. Albans Dis. Min. Asso., at Stowe, Feb. 2,3 
Central Circuit Pr. Mtg. at Saxonville, Feb. 2 
Concord Dis. Pr. Mtg. at Laconia, Feb. 8 10 


Bucksport Dis. Western Min. Asso., at Brewer, Feb. 8-10 
Rockland Dis. Min, Asso. and Ep. League 


Convention, at Thomaston, Feb. 8-10 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso., at Moosup, Feb. 16, 16 
Providence Dis. Pr. Mtg. at Hebronville, 

Mass., Feb. 16, 16 
Maine Min. Asso. at High 8t. Cong. Church, 

Auburn, Feb. 17 





W. F. M. 8. — The postp d annual g of Vam- 
bridge District will be held on Feb. 18, at Trinity 
Church, Charlestown. Sessions at 10.30 and 2. Mrs. Dr. 
Hoskins is expected to speak in the afternoon. Reports 
and election of officers in the morning. Basket luach. 

Cars for Main St., Charlestown, Everett and Chelsea 
pass Green 8t., the place nearest the church. 

Eva M. Coron, 8ec. 


PIMPLY 
FACES 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, and baby blemishes prevented by CuTi- 
CURA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(Uticura 


} omy Le 











aay ee Py ig Saar. 
Ne sa How to Beautity the kin 


BLOOD HUMORS covers St Bie. 


EEVRY LADY SHOULD READ THIS. 

I will send free a positive cure for all female Gisonses, 
peculiar to our sex. A simple home treatment, a com- 
mon sense that never fails. Farr with valua- 
ble advice. Mrs. L. HUDNUT, Soath Bend, Ind. 


WHERE HISTORY IS BEING MADE. 


The attention of the whole country at the 
present time is turned toward the National Cap- 
ital where so many questions of great public in- 
terest are being debeted by both houses of Con- 
gress. The personally conducted tours operat- 
ed under the management of the Royal Blue 
Line afford an opportunity for every one to visit 
Washington under the most favorable condi- 
tions and at a minimum of expense. The parties 
start Tuesday, Feb. 16th, Thursday, March 18th, 
Friday, April 24 and Tuesday, May 4th. The 
rate of $27.00 from Boston pays for transporta- 
tion to Washington and return, staterooms, 
meals en route, transfers, FIVE DAYS at the 
Riggs House, Ebbitt House or Willard’s, side 
trip to Alexandria and Mount Vernon, a stop at 
Philadelphia and privilege of stop-over in New 
York as long as desired. Rates in proportion 
are made from other points in New England. 
Although the rate is low, the jaccommodations 
are absolutely first class and the managers 
cater to the best people. 

A special “ Inauguration Tour ”’ has been ar- 








rap, h 24, and two tours to Old 
Point Comfort and W, on will leave 
March 26th and th 


A. J. Simmons, N. EB. A., 211 
Boston. 





THE 
BOSTON REGISTER 


NESS, 1897 


BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 


ALPHABETICAL AND CLASSIFIED LIS? 


OF ALL 


Houses and the Professions 


City, state and U. 8. Officials, Societics, Institu- 
tions, Etc. 


Street Directory and Large Map. 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO. 


155 Franklin St., Boston. 
714 Pages, Price, $2. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 





CHANGE OF DATS. — The Troy Conference will meet 
on April 21 instead of April 14, as heretofore published. 
W. X. Ninps. 

CHANGE OF DATE.— The New Hampshire Vonfer- 

ence will meet on April 7 instead of April 8. 

W. X. Nimpe. 

NEW ENGLAND SABBATH PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. 

— The annual public « of this or jon will be 

held Feb. 14, at 4p. m., in Central Congregational Church, 

Boston. Bishop Foster, Rev. Drs. EB. L. Olark, Reuven 
Thomas, G. C. Lorimer, and M. D. Kneeland will speak. 
M. D, KNEBLAND, Sec. 








TOBACCO WAS THE REAL CAUSE 


But parents are sometimes to blame for a son's use of it. 
Old slaves can stop it as well by taking SURE-QUIT, 
the peoaser antidote shoving = remedy for Tobacco 
habit. a box, nearly ali druggists. — - and 


sample » A Eureka Chemical Co., Detroit, 





For Over Fifty Years 
Maus. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP hae been used for chil- 
dren teethi It soothes the child, ey the sume, 
allays all in, cures wind colic, and is the best re: 
edy for hoa. = five cents a bottle. 


SUFFERERS FROM Covens. Sore THROAT, etc 
be constantly erepmee with * 
Avoid imitations 


, should 
rown's Bronchial Troches.” 





THE ALPHA. — Regular monthly meeting, Monday, 
Feb. 16, at Room 20, Crawford House. Luncheon (Euro- 
pean plan) at 12.30. Papers at 1.15 by Rev. T. J. Everett, 
'Té, presiding elder New England Southern Conference, 
and Rev. John T. McFarland, '88, of New Britain, Conn. 
J.P. Kewwepy, Sec. 





ANNUAL REUNION — ALUMNI OF WILBRAHAM 
ACADEMY. — The annual reunion of all the present and 
past teachers and trustees, and all former students, of 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, will be held ut the 
American House, Boston, Feb 17. For further particu- 
lare address the secretary, F. N. Bardwell, 61 Union 8t., 
Boston. 





DEDICATION AT SANGERVILLE, ME.— The M. B. 
Uburch at Sangerville will be dedicated Feb. 11-14. On 
Thursday evening a house-warming, supper and genera! 
good time occurs from 5 to 8, followed by a lecture at 8 
by Rev. F. E. White, of Houlton; subject, “ Queer Folks.” 
Friday evening a grand concert will be given by home 
talent, assisted by Madame Des Pret, of Bangor, with 
y Miss Louise Campbell, of Sangerviile. Sat- 
urday evening 4 lecture will be given by Rev. J. F. Ha- 
ley, of Dexter; subject, “ That Tongue of Yours.” Sua- 
day, preaching all aay Many former neighboring and 
more distant pastors are expected. A cordial invitation 
to all. J.D. Payson, Pastor. 





NOTICE — MAINZ CONFERENCE. — If any member 
of the class of the second year — exegesis — has not re- 
ceived bis work, write for needed information to Rev, 
J. H. Roberts, Pieasantdale, Me 








W. F. M. 8. — The auxiliaries of Framingham District 
will hold a convention at Saxonville, Wednesday, Feb 
%. A program of unusual interest is anticipated. Mrs. 
Hoskins of India will be present. Special request is 
made that each auxiliary be represented, either by a 
delegate or a written report. Basket lunch. 

Mrs. M. wal Waneer, Dis. Sec. 


QUSETRRLY MBETINGS. 
BucksporT District — FourTH QUARTER. 
PEBRUARY. 


2%, Hodgdon & Linneus, p m 
& eve; 


7, Orono; 
14, Sangerville, dedication; 
21, Brownville; 28, Oldtown, C. C. Whidden; 
%8, Houlton, a m: 28, Dover, D. B. Dow. 
(Remainder next week.) 
H. W. Norton. 





MAINE CONFERENOE STANDING COMMITTEES 
FOR 1897. 

Pusitic Worsair — G. D. Lindsay, G. RB. Palmer. 

STewaros — D. B. Holt, G. F. Cobb, M. B. King, A. 
Hamilton, W. F. Holmes. 

MerTrHopist LITERATURE — U. W. Parsons, D. E. Miller, 
F. A. Leitch. 

Epvucation —C. W. Gallagher, W. T. Chapman, H. A. 
Clifford. 

ADMISSION TO CoNFERENCE — W. 8. Jones, A. C. Traf- 
ton, BE. W. Kennison. 

CONFERENCE RELATIONS — C. 
Holmes, E. C. Strout. 

PRATERNAL RELATIONS — F.C. Rogers, D. B. Randall, 
G. D, Lindsay. 

Temperance — E. T. Adams, W. F. Berry, ©. A. South- 
ard. 

MARRIAGE AND Divorce — E. 8. Stackpole, W. B. 
Dukeshire, ©. E. Springer. 

OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH — Thomas Whiteside, 
Charles Munger, W. P. Merrill. 

BrsLe Cause — Robert Lawton, W. B. Eldridge, W. H. 
Gowell. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND TRacTs—T. N. Kewley, ©. A. 
Brooks, W. Cashmore. 

Onuncn Extension — D. R. Ford, EB. Gerry, A. K. Bry- 
ant. 

FREEDMEN’S AID AND SOUTHERN EDUCATION Society 
— B, OC. Wentworth, H. E. Frohock, ©. Purinton. 

Erworts Leacvue — J. R. Clifford, F. ©. Potter, T. P. 
Baker. 

Cuuncm Alp — 8. Hooper, W. Canham, L. H. Bean. 

-F.@ e . G. W. Barber, G. FP. Millward. 

PuBLIsHINe MinuTES — W. F. Berry, ©. F. Parsons. 

State or THE CuvRcH — F. ©. Rogers, J. Nixon, O. 8. 
Pillsbury. 

Reso.tvyons — E. 0. Thayer, J. H. Roberts, G. 1. 
Lowe. 

MISSIONARY S@ciETIES — A. A. Lewis, F. W. Smith, 
W. F. Marshall. 

PROTECTION OF AMBRICAN INSTITUTIONS — H. Hewitt, 
©. O. Phelan, B. F. Pickett. 

BENSVOLENCES — J. H. Trask, 1. A. Bean, H. A. Peare. 

AvupDITING — D. Pratt, J. M. Woodbury, G. ©. Andrews. 

Finance — I. Luce, Wm. Wood, W. P. Lord. 

TRANSPORTATION AGENT — I. Luce. 


8. Cummings, G. D. 





G. RB. Patwer, 
J.B. Laraam, 
J. A, Corpy. 





News Which is Good News to Women. 


It is a fact that women who suffer from female 
complaints and are consequently weak, tired, 
nervous, dragged-out and full of painsand aches 
do not bave the same opportunity to be cured as 
do the residents of the great cities where the 
most successful specialists in female diseases re- 
side. Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., who has the largest practice in the world 
and who is without doubt the most successful 
specialist in curing female complaints, offers to 
give free consultation by mail to all women suf- 
fering from these distressing weaknesses, dis- 
charges, pains and irregularities. Write at once 
and we promise Dr.Greene will cure you.—(Advt.) 





Marriages. 


ROBBINS — In Derby. Jan. 6, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, by a . P. pase ited 
ry Hubbard Wilder, second son of Rev. N. W. Wild 

of the Vermont Conference, = al Grace "rn 
youngest daughter of W. 8. Robbin: 


LELAND — WASHBURN — In , Merpoaee, Jan. wy 
Rev. L. W. Adams, Arthur L. Leland and Mand 
Washburn, both of Worcester. 

DAVI8 — GILBERT — In Worcester, Jan. 3%, by the 
come. Adolphus Davis and Emma Gilbert, both of Au- 
a! 


WILDER — 


. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. — Will all members, proba- 
tioners and supplies, also all widows of deceased mem- 
bers who do not expect to be present at our Annual Con- 
ference, kindly notify me as soon as convenient? Will 
all ministers whose wives expect to accompany them 
give me notice ? Will the presiding elders inform me 
of all supplies whose names are not now on our Minutes, 
and all did for admi for whom entertain- 
ment is expected? Will all who have made private ar- 
rangements for entertainment kindly furnish name and 
street of host for Conference Directory ? No provision 
can be made for children. 

Immediate attention to the above will greatly aid me 
in my work. Guo, D. Lanpsay, 

Portiand, Me. 


BOSTON WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Rev. Charlies F. Rice, D. D., ‘72; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederick W. Clarke, 70; secretary, Mr. Ver- 
non B. Swett, 9; treasurer, Mr. Edward H. Mansfield, 
‘TT; executive committee — Mr. William B. Herrick, ‘79, 
Rev. Charlies E. Davis, '76, Rev. Charles A. Littlefield, 
"84; visiting committee — Rev. John H. Pillsbury, ’74, 
Rev. John Galbraith, '79, Rev. Warren A. Luce, '76. 

The younger alumaol of Wesleyan University in the 
vicinity of Boston will meet at the American House, 
Thursday, Feb 16, at 6o0’clock, for an informal lunch. 
Plans will be discussed for a regular lunch to be held 
every month or six weeks, for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with the college and to promote Wesleyan’s in- 
terests in the “ Hub.” Vernon B, Swett, Sec. 
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Ki) This Year is the 
94 (golden Jubilee 
me 6 Anniversary of 


OY) . Mec bondleridonrite, 


seRR To commemorate our fiftieth ¥ 
mem business year, we have pre- 
re) pared the most beautiful and® 
mea valuable SEED and PLAN 
gO CATALOGUE the gardening 
ma world has ever seen. Every 
"BB copy costs us 25 cts. to prod uce, 
but in honor of this our « JU- 
, IL year, we will send it® 
this season to any one 
yon receipt FREE ;: 10¢. 
stamps) to cover postage : 
This “JUBILEE”§ 
UE of “EVERYTHING 
84 FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
22 and Plants, the work of our§ 
own artists. Also six full-size 
1 colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
‘80 been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 
A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
VENIR” will also be sent without 
‘78 charge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
a they saw this advertisement. 


APETER HENDERSON & CO., 


36 & 37 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 











$22 





of yours 


ig| be supplied with a substantial quar- 
be ss oak sideboard at a special price 
pert this paper is mentioned in the or- 


\ der. 
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fe, gain — we have specials for 
oy every room in the house and 
By our general line of furniture 


trated catalogue. 
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» 
Be 
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feet. They’re a 


savers, 
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and famous lookers, too. 
rubber boot and shoe has 






in the world, 


RP eee 
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No, this is not our only bar- 


is complete. Send for ilius- 


. McArthur & Co., 


16-26 Cornhill, Boston. 


OES OSES SFI 


How Rubbers 
Save You Money. 


Only the rich can afford wet 
They mean doctors, medicine, 


nurses,—all very expensive.- 
Rubbers are prodigious money 


are the oldest rubber makers 


ANY SHOE STORE. 





are ere ERE NA 
That Dining Room¢g 


may now 





costly luxury. 
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CANDEE RUBBERS. 


They're made of the best rubber, and are famous wearers— 
Service and style—every Candee 


these two. The Candee Co. 









day. 





Here is one of fifty fresh patterns. 
it in solid oak, with 5 rnassive pillar legs, fluted bal! 
feet, with heavy casters, deep box frame, carved 
cross braces, and every appearance of a $35 Table. 


$10. 


For nearly six months we have said but little 
about Dining Tables. 
so large that it has kept us busy to supply it. 
the new styles certainly deserve a word from us to- 


The steady demand has been 
Bot 


We build 


Such a tabie as this could not be purchased elsewhere ia this country for our fig- 
ures. Itisthe enormous quantities of furniture which we handle for spot cash which 


make such prices possible. 


General catalogue 1897, square 
ithe an veeslnt of foe 2 


wo, 250 pages, 
2-cent 


300 iUustrations 


Sent tounf 
cent stamp for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Our Book Table 


The Principles of Soc Rotony Vol, It. Herbert 
Spencer. New rk: D. Appleton & Co. price $3 2. 


Ot the three parts in this volume the first, 
treating of “ Ecclesiastical Institutions,” has 
before appeared in book form; the second, bear- 
ing on “ Professional Institutions,” has been 
published in magazine articles; while the third, 
treating of “ Industrial Institutions,” is com- 
posed of uew matter. This completes the set on 
the “ Principles of Sociology,” arranged in per- 
manent form, convenient for the use of the stu- 
dent. The three volumes contain the entire ele- 
ments of his system. Few men of the age have 
made so thorough a study of the social relations 


of the race as Mr. Spencer. He began to pub 

lish thirty-six years ago, and has continued his 
studies historically and in detail until the whole 
field bas been thoroughly cultivated. The stu- 
dent of the new science, in beginning bis inves 

tigations, finds a good store of facts and rea- 
soned statements in the writings of this great 


philosopher to help him forward. Whatever 
has truth as a basis is set down clearly; and any 
de’ects in his facts or arguments may be more 
easily found in the light he has shed upon the 
whole field. 


mes M. Ladlow, 


the Crusades. By 
c neletian : Literature Soci- 


Age — 
= > D., " D New York 


e <4, 

This is the fourth volume of the “ Ten Epochs 
ot History ” series in course of publication by 
the Christian Literature Society, as edited by 
Rev. Jobn Fulton, D.D., LL.D. The author 
opens with introductory words on the condition 
ot Europe in the eleventh century, noting par- 
ticularly the rudeness of the people, the general 
poverty, the feudal system, the Mahometan in- 
crease, and the papal attempt to consolidate 
and universalize the papalempire. He then be- 
gins with the first Crusade (1196), and follows 
the political and military movements down to 
the fall of Acre (1291) and the expulsion of the 
Crusaders from Syria. With a firm grasp of the 
entire subject, Dr. Ludlow presents matters in 
order and in a style at once simple, elegant and 
vivid. His chapters are brilliant; the dark facts 
of a past age glow as with an electric blaze at 
the touch of bis pen. 

Thoughts of Lendiog Think- 
Se Ne we ace, ee 

This dietionary contains several thousand 
brief, crisp paseages from the leading speakers 
and writers of our day. It will be serviceable to 
platform speakers, preachers, pleaders and 
teachers, who wish to enrich and brighten their 
utterances by some of the best thoughts found 
in the language. The name of the author is in- 
variably given with the selection. There is an 
index of subjects and another of authors. Both 
are full, and enable the reader to find in a mo- 
ment anything in the book. 


sidered Trend. By 
MYtuuce, DD. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi. 
cation Society. Price, $1. 


The inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is a 
large subject, and has been studied and treated 
in various ways. Our author studies it as a 
trend or tendency. The tendency of the facts 
is to show that the Bible is God’s book. He 
states his case in full, gathers his facts, con- 
structs the experiential argument, gives the 
warranted deduction, and shows the human 
and divine elements in the great Book. His 
closing chapter on “ Difficulties and Confirma- 
tions ” ie one of the most suggestive and help- 
tal in the book. Dr. Faunce is a clear thinker, 
giving freshness to old lines of thought, anda 
vivid writer. 

The Searchlight of Hippolytas: The Papacy and 
OE ed 
Price, 50 cents. 

The late discoveries in stone, canvas and 
parchment have favored the truth of the Bible 
and have discredited the false claims of the Pa- 
pacy. This was the case with the “ Philosoph- 
umena” of Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus Ro- 
manus. In 1842 M. Mynoide-Minas brougbt 
back from Mt. Athos a Greek manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, on cotton paper, containing 
“The Refutation of All Heresies.’”’ The writing 
was attributed to Origen; but in 1851 Prof. J. L. 
Jacobi, of Berlin, in an article in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, proved it to be a work of 
Hippolytus. Hippolytus was a disciple of 
[renzeus, who died A. D. 190. In this admirable 
study Flournay details the facts in the case, and 
shows the bearing of them on the evidence in 
favor of the genuineness of the New Testament 
writings and on the assumptions of the Popes. 
The truth of the former and the falseness of the 
latter are established beyond dispute. 
ar ae rat 

4 om. Prie e, 70 cent 

This is an sanhanie introduction to the Bible 
in small compass. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first treats matters belorging 
to Biblical introduction — the evidences of rey- 
elation, genuineness, authenticity and author- 
ity, with the usual internal evidences; the sec- 
ond, inductive study, dealing with interpreta- 
tion and the helps thereto; and, third, the sys- 
tematic study of the Bible. The information is 
full, compact and clear in arrangement, and the 
author’s points are well taken. 


By J. EB. 
Episcopal Book 


Cisiotionty and Idealism. By John Watson, LL. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.26. 


The present work has resulted from lectures 
recently delivered by Professor Watson, of the 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, before 
the Philosophical Union of the University of 
California. The first part treats of the Greek, 
Jewish and Christian ideals, while the second 





pr:sents modern idealism in its relation to the 
Christian ideal and life. The author is a clear 
thinker and elegant writer on philosophical 
subjects. The lover of philosopby will read it 


-with pleasure, and the believer in idealism will 


rejoice to find so able an advocate of his theory. 


The Windfall. By William 0. Stcddard. Lad [ites 
trations by B. West Clinedinst. New York: 

pleton & Co. Price, $1.60. 

This is a story of the miners in Broken Ridge 
Mountains. The story opens with the caving 
in of the coal mine, imperiling life and prop- 
erty. Then came in those high lands the snow- 
storm and the blizzard, covering everything out 
of sight. Finally came the floods, filling mines 
and valley by the melting of the great mass of 
snow. The story gives the main features of the 
wild mining life,together with the scenery, 
climate and conditions of the country. 

For the Other Boy’s Sake. and Other Stories. By 


rshall Saunders. Phiiadelphia: Charles H. parece, 
1420 Chestnut St. 


This volume contaius eleven brief stories for 
children. Each is interestingly told, and has 
an important moral. The author knows how to 
write for boys. ‘“ Beautiful Joe” has been a 
favorite with them, and the stories in this book 
possess many of its best qualities. 
bai Fee of Duty. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 

New York: fhomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


After College, What? YForGirls By Helen B. Star- 
rett. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


The Ogden Rule in en —— F. Dole. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. lce of evch, 35 
conte. 


Three brief but precious booklets. Canon 
Farrar has a clear and forcible message for the 
young man at home, in business for another 
and for himself, and at church. 

Mr. Dole treats an important subject on a 
high plane. He shows that the Golden Rule is 
the only safe clue to guide one in the transac- 
tion of secular business. The law of trade, as 
too often held and practiced, is a code of craft 
and deceit. Mr. Dole has given the best ex- 
pression to the law of business to be found in 
the English language. 

The second treatise contains a body of valu- 
able advice to young ladies who have advanced 
to the close of the college course. They should 
make something of life, and the author suggests 
methods by which it may best be done. 

English Society. Sketched by George Da Maurier. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.b0. 

This is a book for the centre-table and the 
holidays, bound in quarto cloth, with an ex- 
tended introduction by W. D. Howells and some 
bundred illustrations by the artist. These illus- 
trations are a reproduction of work done in 
Punch by Du Maurier some twenty years ago. 
An esthetic craze then prevailed in favor of a 
costume produced by a combination of the 
classic Greek and “ Empire ” fashion, and this 
was so strikingly represented by Du Maurier 
that he was at once recognized as a master in ‘he 
delineation of the life and manners of the time. 
The drawings all give evidence of keen observa- 
tion and an artistic judgment capable of empha- 
sizing salient points. 





Magazines. 


—— Harper's tor February presents several 
special features of interest. Richard Harding 
Davis leads in a magnificent description of the 
Czar’s coronation. The article is profusely il- 
lustrated and the descriptions of scenes and cer- 
emonies are truthful and graphic. The life of 
Lincoln receives a fresh touch by Leslie J. Per- 
ry, in his “ Home Life in Washington.” Charles 
F. Lummis, son of Prof. Henry Lummis, is a 
new and brilliant contributor tothe magazine, 
presenting a first paper on Mexico entitled, 
“The Awakening of a Nation.” Poultney 
Bigelow bas another article in the series on 
‘* White Man’s Africa,” describing “‘ The Presi- 
dent of the Orange Free State.” Richard Wheat- 
ley contributes an instructive article on “‘ Hy- 
geia in Manhattan ” — a study of the sources of 
epidemics and the efforts the New York Board 
of Health is making to conquer the stealthy en- 
emy. Rev. H. R. Haweis has an artistic treat- 
ment of “ Composers and ‘ Artistes.’ Several 
briefer and less notable articles are interspersed 
through the number and add to its interest. 
(Harper & Brothers: New York.) 

—— E. L. Godkin leads in the Atlantic Month- 
ly for February in the discussion of ‘‘ Democrat- 
ic Tendenctes.” D.C. Gilman recounts the good 
done in thirty years by the Peabody Education 





Fund. Paul Leicester Ford continues his 
“ Story of an Untold Love.” President Eliot 
has a critical article, “ A Study of American 
Liquor Laws.” Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve con- 
tributes a fresh instalment of his “ Sixty Days 
in Greece,” in which we have a description of 
the Olympic games, old and new. Mary Caro- 
line Robbins tells of the good and ill of “ Vil- 
lage Improvement Societies.” John Jay Chap- 
man contributes a second instalment of “ Emer- 
son Sixty Years After.” Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson goes on with his “‘Cbeerful Yester- 
days,” bright with early memories and abound- 
ing in reminiscences of fellow students and as- 
sociates in letters, politics and war. Henry Van 
Brunt reviews the lives of John W. Root and 
Charles Bulfineh — “ Two Interpreters of Na- 
tional Architeeture.” The former followed the 
old colonial style, while the latter introduced 
the modern, gathered from studies in Englan3, 
France and Italy. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany : Boston.) 

—— The North American Review for February 
is a strong and practical number. The leading 
contributions for the month include: “ Powers 
of the French President,” by the United States 
Minister to Spain; ‘‘The New Epoch and the 
Currency,’’ George 8. Morison; “ Woman Sut- 
frage in England,” Lady Dilke; “ Medical Ex- 
perts and the Homicide,” Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams; ** The Cuba of the Far Eest,” Hon. 
Jobn Barrett, United States Minister to Siam; 
“The French Navy,”” M. Georges Clemenceau; 
“Will the South be Solid Again?” Marion L. 
Dawson; “Speculation in Damage Claims,” E. 
Parmalee Prentice; ‘‘Can the United States Af- 
ford to ight Spain?” A-Foreign Naval Officer; 
“Conservatism of the British Democracy,” 
W.E. 4H. Lecky. (New York, 291 Fifth Ave.) 

—— Seribner’s tor February opens witb a sec- 
ond article on the conduct of great businesses — 
“ A Great Hotel ” coming in this time for treat- 
mert. Richard Harding Davis continues his 
“ Soldiers of Fortune,” a story with illustra- 
tions by Gibson. The same artist illustrates his 
own paper on “ London Streets.” William 
Henry Shelton describes in a graphic way “ A 
Woman,” ambitious,to bring the horse under 
her control. C. Grant La Farge, in “‘ Piol Azon,”’ 
gives delightful camp sketch in the forests 
beyond the St. Lawrence. Robert W. Chambers 
provides a thrilling story entitled, “The Mes- 
senger.” Alfredo Melani contrinutes a sketch 
of the Italian landscapist, Giuseppe Segantini. 
The article is illustrated by a portrait of the 
artist, with reproductions of some of his best 
pieces. “The City Magistrates’ Court ” con- 
tains sketches and descriptions of incidents in 
the New York police courts. Senator Lodge 
contributes a learned and able article on Rich- 
ard IIl., “‘ The Last Plantagenet.” Evangeline 
W. Bilashfield illustrates “‘The Miniature Por- 
trait” by reproductions from Malbone and 
William J. Baer. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York.) 


—— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
February contains many fresh, valuable con- 
tributions, as will be seen by the table of con- 
tent: “ Herbert Spencer: the Man and his 
Work,” Prof. William Henry Hudson; “ The 
Racial Geography of Europe” (I), Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley; “ Principles of Taxation ” (VI), Hon. 
David A. Wells; “ Indian Wampum Records,” 
Horatio Hale; “Some Primitive Californians,” 
Mary Sheldon Barnes; “ How Plants and Ani- 
mals Spend the Winter,” W.8. Blatchley; “ The 
Interpretations of Automatism,” Prof. W. R. 
Newbold; “ Tendencies in Athletics for Wom- 
en,” Sophia F. Richardson; “ Condemnation 
of Criminals not Punfshment,” Edward F. 
Brush, M. D.; “Sketch of Maria Mitchell ” 
(with portrait). (D. Appleton & Co.: New York.) 

—— Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly tor Feb- 
ruary has ite usual fullness and excellence of 
matter. The General Lee papers are continued. 
Edmund Jennings Lee has a strong article cn 
“‘ The Character of Gen. Robert E. Lee.” The pa- 
pers on “ American Universities aud Colleges ”’ 
are also continued, asketch of the University of 
Pennsylvania being given in this ber and 


LIVER ANG KIDNEY TROUBLE. 


Cured by Dr. Creene’s Nervura 
IBlood and Nerve Remedy. 


Mrs. 8. R. Berry, Lebanon, N. H., says: 

“I could not pod nights and the chills or shak- 
ing would follow, and I could do but very little 
otanything. | had to lie down a great deal, and 
my nerves were very weak and of no use. There 
was aterrible pain in my head,andI was al- 
most a complete wreck of my former self. I was 
depressed in mind and spirits. My liver was 
swollen and my kidneys were very bad. 

“IT ased Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and I willsay that this wonder- 
ful medicine is the greatest biessing that ever 
came into a family. 











MRS. 8. R. BERRY. 


* it has done fect wonders for me. After 
taking two bottles I could do more work than 
I had for over a year. and now { can eat better 
than ever, am strong again and have got back 
my former looks and good color.” 

t the bowels are constipated, use Dr. Greene’s 
Cathartic Pills with the Nervura. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the most successful physician in curing nervous 
and chronic d , can be consulted , per- 
sonally or by letter. 


_—_# WHISKEY HA Br7s 
reaae home without 
Book o f particulars F 
Woolley, M.D., Box 487, pA = 

nd 
tered P without Knite, plaster, or polsou. 
‘Address, Swedish 
Medical Go loan] Mass. 


DE ABMS #.4£40.Noises cunt 


Send to F, Miseox Co., BoB Bway, N. ¥., for Book and Proofs 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, Genera! Manager, 
Troy, N. Y., & New York City, 
Manvcfacture Bells of Bells of Superior Quality. 


























Bowsers eee BEL 
wt Copper and 
AARON R. GAY & CO., 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


{Foundry Established in 1790 by Pav Revere. (ap 
BLAKE BELL CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 


BE ax punen $6. cmesmmatn os" 
BELLS and CHIMES. 
Manufacturers. 

122 State St. Boston, Mass. 





Sacred Songs No. 1. 


and Stebbi 


is THE BEST ONE YET! 


Messrs. MOOUY, SANKEY, CHAPMAN, MUN- 
HALL, DIXON, and others use it. 


#25 per 100; add 5c. a copy if ordered by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 


215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 76 EF. Oth St., New Vork. 








illustrated by several portraits and views of the 


main buildings. “The Develo mt of the 

Modern Hotel ” illustrates the life of the t 

and the improvements of the t. we 

and a are given of t wonderful 

— , the Tay Viaduct, and 
su 


onan at pe For the chil- 
dren t are “Some Stories of Cats” set off 
with pictures. “St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral ” 
gives some fine pictures and an account of an 
old see in - (Frank Leslie’s Publishing 
House: New York.) « 















with it. 
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economical 


Water 


—nothing but water. 
with Pearline. 


That's all you need 


Don’t use any soap 


If what we claim is true, that 
Pearline is better than soap, the 
soap doesn’t have a chance to do 
any work, 
Besides, 
trouble—and you'd 
Pearline. 
ine’s very best work till you use it just 
as directed on the package. 
you'll have the easiest, quickest, most 
way of washing I cleaning. 


Hiltons "ss Peay 


It's only in the way. 
some soaps “fh cause 

it to 
You'll never get Pearl- 


Then 
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“Multum in Parvo.” 


THE PASTOR'S IDEAL 


& VEST -POCKET 


Record : Ritual. 


Hm He Hh 


It’s a marvel of condensation and 
completeness. Small enough to 
be carried in the vest-pocket, and 
yet contains everything essential 
to a complete record of pastoral 
work for a year. Also, selections 
from Ritual, and Scripture selec- 
tions for various occasions..#% #% 











A PROMINENT INDIANA PASTOR WRITES: 


“Tlike it very much. It is the right 
size; it is on good paper; it is nicely 
arranged. = 79 


Round 





Size, 4s tte inches. Morocco. 
corners. Gilt side-stamp. Gilt edges. 


POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 
Order from any Methodist Depository. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, 
» Ohie. 
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Obituaries. 


uimby.— William a NH, No was a 1 ane 26, 
18, ana died in Lisbon, N 

Mr. Quimby was an active Chrtstion yy more 
than sixty years. For the pute part of this 
time he was omens ith the Free Baptist 
Church aoe Hill, N. H. For the last thirty- 
one years of his life he lived in Lisbon and was 
actively and officially identified with the M. E. 
Chureh in that place for many years before he 
united formally with it. He was an active and 
important mem of the committee on the re- 
construction of the edifice recently effected. 

Mr. Quimby died in the comforts of the faith. 
He leaves a widow and a os he interment 
was in Franconia. R. E, THOMPSON, 


Richards. — Mrs. Orlana (Wright) Rich- 
ards was born in Kirby, Vt., in 1824, and died in 
Strickland’s Ferry, Me., in ‘December, 1896 896, aged 


72 years. 

She resided in her native town till the age of 
seventeen, when she removed with her nts 
to Lowell, Mass., and et the age of twen tees 
was married to Mr. Levi Richards, of 
land’s Ferry, Me. They lived together forty- 
eight years. Three children were given to them 
— John, the delight of his mother, who is in 
Massachusetts; George, who lives at North Fay- 
ette; and Cora, wife of Nathan Sattell, of Strick- 
land s. 

Mrs. Richards united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Lowell,and held ber con- 
nection nearly fifty years. Her home was ever 
open to her pastors. She was at one time leader 
in a temperance organization called the Ladies’ 
Band, avd was an untiring worker. She has 
done ‘what she coald and rests from her labors. 

She leaves a busband, three children, three 
brothers and two sisters to mourn aA 

. V. Davis. 





Severance. —Mrs. Addie A. Severance, wife of 
an esteemed member of Grace Methodist Churcb, 
Cambridge, Mass., died, aftera summer of he- 
roic effort to recover from sickness, on Nov. 6, 
1896. She was born March 31, 1861, in Freeport, 
Maine. 

Mrs. Severance lived in me until she was 
eight years old, removing t to Falmouth, 
from which place she came to Cambridge in 
1877. Under the influences of the Christian 
ministry ay Dose an og — = cburch, 
— with old t n August, 

7s. Wovernnes was sesognised as one of the 
- bm women” of ourchurch. It is not strug- 
gling to be eulogistic to say that she bad a most 
pleasing address. In company she would at- 
tract others by her genial, quiet and winsome 
way, confirming it all with the stronger im- 
pression of her rare stability and high-minded- 
ness. Strong intellectually, cultivated in con- 
versation, conscientious in all her work in the 
home and cburcb, prayerful in —. loyal to 
the church of her choice, affectionate in her 


b 
angels, loved of God — these facts 
translation one of no ordinary significance in 
the history of our church and the life of our 
community. GEORGE ALCOTT PHINNEY. 





Black. — Forrest Paul Black was born in 
Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 7, , and died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 12, 1896. 

This yong man’s death came with a great 
shock to his te and sister, to his numerous 
friends in hitman, and also to the class of 
1900 of Boston University School of Medicine, 
oft which he was the youngest member. With 
indomitable energy he pursued his high school 
course of study, uating with honor in 
—. 1896. He early set his mind on the med- 

1 profession as being the chosen field of his 
Iite work, and after passing an excellent exam- 
ination, entered the class of 1900. He was al- 
ways a leader in his school life 5 SL a favorite 
with all. Genial, ayy a. joved by all 
who knew him, pap hnrne dh ofa 
young Christian Tite, for with all bis fine traits 
of character he was an earnest lover of Jesus 
Christ. 

For many years he bad a valvular difficulty 
with his heart, which was the cause of his sad- 
den death; and in his last days, in spite of = 
apparent knowledge that his time tee 
was very limited, he with untiring — 
toward the of his ambition, Ue ayn 4 de- 
sirous of laying down his zomeeS a near it as 
par wes o bat gam 

M. E. Church, of w d 
sister are mem 
ceived into full membership on Nov. 1 
asevere attack of his uncompromis 
detained him at bis boarding-place in n. 

The im ive funeral service was held in the 
church, . 15,and was Ss attended by the 
friends and classmates of ery 
beautiful and pees floral canctane tan testified to 


their deep love. 

His parents and only — are comforted by 
testimonies to his sterling character received 
trom friends old and new, but the knowledge 
that the young man is safe with Christ has dried 
the flowing tear and brought peace and ody he to 
their bereaved hearts. “ Blessed are 
which die in the Lord.” 0. EB. ya 





Chajfee.— George R. Chaffee was born in 
Athens, Vt., in July, 1839,and died in Athol, 
Mass., , 1896, 

Mr. Chaffee was of stro , thrifty, intell: t 
New England stock, and rank in the spirit of 
patriotises in his childhood. When the War of 
the Rebellion came he enlisted to fight for his 
country. He was one of those men who never 
turned his back to the foe,and ina c at 
Port Hudson a ball passed through his | =~ 
His health was impaired by this wound and b 

malarial n received by sleeping out nights 
in a Sow —y — which weakened bis sys- 


tem and shortened his days. 
He was naturally a Ky | unselfish man and 
lived for others. converted and joined 


the church —. aboat thirteen, = for forty- 
ane a fully illustrated 
vine grace. ways 
the church where he 2 lived and shed the Tight of 
& pure life on all with whom he associated. Re- 
ligion was grandly real to him and entered 
into all the little things of life. 
Though @ constant sufferer for , be never 
murmured, for he felt sare * all t ings work to- 
gethey for good to them that love God.” A few 











uated at Boston University. The deceased was 
a brother ef Mrs. Jobn Dunn, of Gardner, 
Mass., well known in Methodist circles. We 
mourn, but our brother rejoices. J. H. M. 


on ha ts, te a 60 youre died in Leicester, 
a6. te. Sept , aged 
a 9 bat geeetly orate a soapeaiod 
lew words, bu’ and res 
re Jarge circle of fricnds and |} -— 

is daily life, his walk and conversation before 

fellow- men, was a living testimony to the 

beauty and excellence of the “hristian religion. 
He was a follower of Christ that the world be- 
lieved in — a faithful man everywhere. He was 
an o in the church, useful and always 
ready as a ateward, collector and trustee. When 
able be was always in bis place in the church 
on the Sabbath, in ‘the | -school, and in 
the week-day meetings. ne was one of 
the charter members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Leicester, and joyfully shared with 
his brethren in the cost and labor of putting 
the old edifice into its present attractive shape. 
He was a faithful soldier in the civil war, and 
bad the confidence and love of brethren in arms 
as well as his fellow citizens to the last. 

His last se was long and at times —_ 
—" —— 2 - bore —_ reared. to Th ~ 
ude a pe. © was well pre to * 
and todie. His end was peace. A loving and 
devoted wife survives him. 

ALONZO SANDERSON. 


—— 


Whittemore. — Otis Whittemore died in 
Leicester, Mass., Sept., 6, 1896, aged 81 years 
lacking one day. 

Mr. hittemore was no ordinary man. He 
was well endowed physically. He was strong 
also intellectually, a man of good sense and jodg- 
ment. He wasa man, too, of good principles. 
You knew jast where to find him — alwa non 
the right side of every good and 

cause. His fellow citizens bonored him during 
- life with almost every office in the gift o 

town. Fearlessin « b and action, some- 
+ quick and impulsive, he nevertheless was 
a man of sympathy and strong affections. 

Early in life he gave his heart to God and con- 
tinued a firm Christian totheend. The church 

of Christ was bis rejoicing and glory. Here, 
with the people of , heserved as class-leader, 
Sunday-school su ntendent, steward, treas- 
urer, collector, trustee. He was always the 
pastor’s assistant, his friend and brother so far 
as he could be, and his home the —— 
resting-place. Nothing gave him greater de- 
light than to entertain the ministers of Christ 
and their wives, and many of them have shared 
bis loving hospitality. 

His last and per! his best work was to as- 
sist in establishing in his own beautiful town 
and village a Methodist ae Courch and 
securing an edifice. Built baods and in 
troublous times to Episcopal Methodism, bis eye 
was yuick to see the open ">y which with his 

and other bret ti antil to- 
day there is ——, balding there of which 
no one is ashamed upon whom tbe 
> now hy & seal in the salvation 


° 
Father on rey end was sudden, but he 
was well to go, even with a smiling 
face. A faithful wife survives him, also two 
daughters and their families. 
ALONZO SANDERSON. 


a A., wite “ the ven- 
° v. William H. Hatch, D D., died at 


, 1897, aged 
Cumberland, 'R. | 
Dec. 13, 1898, eet « was the dneghtar of Benjamin 
ang SO be 

rs. Hatch was early united in marriage with 
ue "Real Walker. To them were born two 
children, both of whom died in infancy. Her 





husband hich after, she was = 

in widow bh — she remai 

seventeen years. hese years or 

part of the time, A | ~ in the fasnee 

Asylum in Worcester, subsequently in 

* —in all. @ about fourteen 7. 
Though Mrs. had been by a 


verted until 1869, under the 
min of Dr. Hatch, while at Milford. 
be always been an it lover of the 


church, but had never known the saving 
of God. Ona communion Sabbath, after all the 
— members had was Dr. 
Hatch’s practice to invite pooheite to the altar 
prayers. alo and knelt as 

a seeker of pardon. She _atoe full surrender 
of her heart to God,and there found, to her 
great joy, that bat Christ Jesus had power on earth 
to forgivesins. From that glad hour she became 
an active member of the Methodist Church. 

She became the wife of Dr. Hatch, May 
1876. She was S peony © good wite, 4 
has proved a true 


peecen ot noosa be in which peace, 
ove and harmony ruled at all times. She was, 
to those who knew her best,a noble Obristian 


oe ee ee, Ce ene gm | 
weary months, sufferings from that 
malady, cancer of the stomach, were ex- 


clos’ her 
them “ behold “the yy in His snd opening in 
the land where they die no more. 


The funeral was "eee 0 a on eoneta 




















Quackery is always discov- 
ering remedies which will 
act upon the germs of disease 
directly and killthem. But 
no discovery has ever yet 
been approved by doctors 
which will cure consump- 
tion, that way. Germs can 
only be killed by making the 
body strong enough to over- 
come them, and the early 
use of such a remedy as 
Scott’s Emulsion is one of 
the helps. In the daily war- 
fare man keeps up, he wins 
best, who is provided‘ with 
the needed strength, such as 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies. 





Educational. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1897-'98 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
pa se of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theoilog- 
cal Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Gurtetinn ministry. These Fellowships are designed to 
encourage advanced Line py work ofa high order. 
al pplt 8, acc by als and speci- 
s of work, must be made +e before April 1st, 1897. on ape- 
cial: blanks to be obtained «f —_ 7. Morison, S8ec- 
retary of the Faculty, Oambridge, M. 








Wesleyan / Academy. 


Winter term of na year 
opens Wednesday, January 6, 1897. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


The Spring Term opens March 8. 
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THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


Pisce, Boston, Mas, 

A New Y: -¥. 

istic Se estlapion’ B.S 
‘en! 


ver, 
526 8) armen ar 


of 
more than nin 
tendents of New ry b 
Hed to us 


for 
jo have Silled positions et salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 





MassacuvusettTs, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school copsidera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston p' y both if and feed to! far- 
nish the best of teachers, t lad: 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, 4 ao of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a lst of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Specia) 

dmitted if eight years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unasualidepartments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Oooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600. For illustrated 

address ( tioning Ziow’s Heratp) ©. 0. 

Braepon, Principal. 
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 Mothodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 





Just Ready: 


The Methodist Year Book 


for 1897. 


It contains the latest exact facts concerning the J 
Methodist Episcopal Church'—‘its present mem- 4 

bership, its growth during the. past year, its chief 4 
F officers, ite publishing interests, ite benevolences, 4 
P ite educational forces, ite charitable institutions, J 
P ete. Every pastor, every official member, and ev- 4 
, ory thoughtful layman should have this big Mette 4 
reference library within’ easy reach, so they 4 
Pmay see at s glance what splendid work their J 
P church is doing in all directions. 4 
» Single copy, 10 cts.; per doz. 81. Postage, 4 r 
4 cts. per copy, additional. 


SHOP-WORN 
BOOKS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 
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We have just been through our stock and select- 
ed about 


500 volumes 








which we offer while they last at 


60 per ct. discount. 
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7 
» These are our regular Sunday Schoo! books, are 


P all new, and are sold at this rate because of some 
p trifling damage which renders them unsalable as 
» New and Fresh Books. Order quickly, as they will 
? not last, and the firet comers will get a Fine As 


a Not sent on approval. Terms Cash 


Now England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Educational. 





New Hampshire Renter. 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


52d year. 
Fall term opened Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1896. 
Winter term opens Dec. 7, 1896. 


a = Cou . Seminary 
Art, usic, Elocution, 

French, German Greek, Latin, Literature and 

Good Commercial Department. 

Beaut Shoe cieuntion among the hills of the 
Granite State. air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. fan home under the 
supervision of the easiest the faculty who 
are members of the household. 





Ga” Send for « Catalogue to the Presiden, 
CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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Founded 1823. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
Minjsters and their Widows, 1.50 
THE DATES followi the name of each subscriber 
indicate the year and month to which it is paid 


DIQZDONFINUANCES. ~ = Papere are continued unt 
pb stop, and until all acrear 

cues paid, as required by law ‘ 
SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or chang 
direction, should be very particular to give the © eae 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 

one to which they wish it sent 

ITTANCES may be made by Money Order (post 

°o he py mk Check or Draft. When ne 
ther of mn be procured, send money by Regis 


FOR R ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BREST MEDIUMS 
toan be sue ed for New Enoianp 
ere in educated homes 

with adv -- rates sent on application 


Specimen Coples Free. 
All letters of Remittances or relating to Renewals 
Subscriptions, and other Business Matters connect 
ed with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. 8. WEED Pablisher, 36 Bromfield St. Reston 


It has 
Cards 





TEACHERS WANTED! 


San, “a have over four th 





@ach season — several times as many vacancies 
We must have more members. + A : two uae give f-ee registration; one plan Gt ARAN TE nes Sa 
vatiatactory position for the coming Fall. Ten a. silver or stamps (the regular price ts % cts 


. trey the different; oa containing a complete $500 00 rri 


weary ot of College awe. No charge to 





paye for a lo 
ze Story, a true and charming bov 


for recommending teacoers. Address KEV. DR. O M. St N 
—— TT 


ureau, Louisville, Ky. 
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A Family Safeguard. 


You can save doctor's bills, much suffering, and pre 

serve your health by having constantly on hand a bottle 
of Ac damso yn's Botanic Cough Baisam. It isa certain cure 
for Colds, Asthma,and all diseases leading to con- 


some tio n Sold by all Druggists. 





Review ot the f the Werk, 


Tuesday, ition Pu ais 


Hon. James F. Wilson, of lowa, to be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

— The Arbitration Treaty reported. 

— The dormitory of the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, N. Y., burned; the 100 stu- 
dents escape in safety. 

Judge McKenna, of the U. 8. Circuit Court 
in California, accepts the portfolio of the In- 
terior in the new Cabinet. 

- Prot. Haffkine testing the efficacy of his 
virus for curing the plague upon the prisoners 
in Bombay. 

~ Renewed disorders in Crete; 
Mussulmans fighting. 


Christians and 


Wednesday, February 3. 


Burning of the State capitol of Pennsyl- 

vania at Harrisburg; loss about $1,000,000. 

— The Immigration bill before the Senate; the 
House passes the Diplomatic and Consular bill. 

— The Chinese organization, known as the Six 
Companies, goes out of existence in San Fran- 
cisco. 

— Lady Aberdeen to be convocation orator at 
the Chicago University, April 1. 

— The Venezuela Treaty signed by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote and Senor José Andrade. 


-— The House of Commons passes the section 
of the Education bill which gives to voluntary 
schools the sum of five shillings per child. 

— More than 7,000 signatures to the temper- 
ance pledge taken in this city since Francis 
Murphy began his work four weeks ago. 

— Julian Hawthorne to go to India as the rep- 
resentative of the C politan Mag , and 
make a thorough study of the plague. 





Thursday, February 4. 

— The Yersin serum adopted by the Indian 
government for the plague. 

— Frank Th | 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

— Munkacsy, the artist, placed in an insane 
asylum. 

—The Pacific Railroad foreclosure and the 
Nicaragua Canal bill discussed in the Senate. 

— Ambassador Bayard dines the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Salisbury, and other notables. 

— No intoxicants to be permitted at the in- 
auguration ball in Washington. 

Friday, February 5. 

— Rev. F. B. Meyer arrives from England ; 
he brings the contribution from that country to 
the Moody memorial chapel et Northfield, Mass. 

— Several women, suspected of sympathy with 
the rebels, banished from Cuba. 

— The conference report on the Immigration 
bill disagreed to in the Senate; a new confer- 
ence ordered. The pensions of the survivors of 
the war of 1812 increased from $12 to $30. 

— The Alabama Legislature passes a bill ab- 
solutely prohibiting pool-selling in that State. 

— The decree authorizing reforms for Cuba as 
soon as the island is pacified, signed by Queen 
Regent Christina of Spain. 

— The Fairfield Shipbuilding works in Glas- 
gow burned; 5,000 men thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


tad ia 





t of the 


{ Saturday, February 6. 


— Desperate fighting in Crete; 300 persons 
— in Canea; the Mussulmans set fire to the 
city 


— Sir Michael Hicks-Beach makes decidedly 
anti- French remarks ina speech in the House 
of Commons relative to Egypt. 


— The Portuguese ministry resign b of 


dred called to admire the beautiful new home. 
The bouse is a model for convenience and taste. 
From the large reception hall open al! the rooms 
of the lower floor — double parlors on the right, 
with dining-room in the rear, and double study 
and library at the left, with kitchen in the rear. 
The floors are of hard wood, and the interior 
the finest of quartered oak. On the second floor 
five rooms are conveniently arranged about a 





the financial] situation. 


— The battleship “Indiana” returns to port 
to have her turrets made more secure. 


—A — that Secretary Olney has been in- 


vited to Harvard University as professor of In- 
ternational Law. 


Monday, February 8. 


— Senator Hoar thinks the prospects of the 
Arbitration Treaty are bright. 


— Only thirty Chrietians killed in Crete. 


— The Salvation Army about to inaugurate a 
system of social settlements near Catag> for 
the relief of the poor. 


— More trouble threatened in the Transvaal. 


— Dr. Koch discovers a serum for the rinder- 
pest which is devastating South Africa. 


— The Czar said to be an epileptic. 
— The plague appears in Afghanistan. 


— John Nicholas Brown gives $200,000 fora 
public library building in Providence. 





Men Who Work Hard 
Need Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Taken at bed-time it brings sound sweet sleep; 


quiets the nerves and builds up brain tissue. It’s good 
tor digestion, tou — take a little after meals. 








The Conferences. 


{Continued from Page 12.) 





Miss Alice B. Hunt, of St. Paul’s chapter, and 
Miss Etta Richardson, soloists, the Ladies’ 
uartet of Central Church, and Miss Lilian A. 
2 of St. Paul’s chapter, reader, were of 
eo assistance, and, with all ae who 
ped to contribute to the success of the day, 
were given a vote of thanks. 
A committee was appointed tc plan for an 
excursion to Toronto. 


West District. 


Bondsville. — The pastor, Rev. R. E. Smith, 
placed in every family an attractive New Year’s 
souvenir, bearing an excellent likeness of him- 
self and a practical New Year’s message. The 
services during the Week of Prayer were help- 
ful and well attended. Cottage prayer-meetings 
are being held under the spice 4 A Ep- 

worth ue, The attendance u vod ve 
lar church services is excellent, the rspiritea fit ite 

deepening, and 


. Sie alanine taswent * d ate. Mor 
ween pastor an ore 
than wie as much has been raised for benevo- 
lences than was raised last year. 
are now being made for extensive repairs upon 
the audience-room of the church. The Epworth 
> has gh in full for the fine piano wuich 
he vestry one Pastor 
Smit is ably serving as rr of three or- 
ganizations — Group . of West District Ep- 
worth League, Palmer Preachers’ aves. and 
the Wesleyan Working Band Brother 


an 
organization begun in school days at Wilbra- 
bam, and perpetuated by an annual reunion. 

In December two of the older members of the 
ge | died — Warren L. Bond, aged 76, and 

Gates, — had reached the saine 

a age. Mr. Bond was a class-leader 
here for more than a quarte: 
was closely iden identified Tith all the interests of 
the church. Mrs. Gates was a member of the 
old Four Corners Metbodist Church, and when 
it was disbanded her membership was trans- 
ferred to Bondeville. 


Northampton. — On the first Sanday in Janu- 
ary, 4 were baptized and received on probation, 
and 3 were received by letter. The Leagues of 
Northampton, Florence and Eesthampton met 
in the parlors of the first-named church, Jan. 
11, and organized an Epworth Union, which is 
to bold meetings about once a month. new 

is pleted, and on a recent evening 
the pastor and wite, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Stewart, hospitably opened the whole house to 
their friends, who to the number of two hun- 


r of a century, and 














BAKING 


ebrated for 


purity. 


cakes, biscuit, 


brands. 
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ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


ROYAL—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world— cel- 
its great 
leavening strength and 
It makes your 
bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures 
you against alum and all 
forms of adulteration 
that go with the cheap 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. 
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i hall. Three rooms occupy the third 
story. The house is located at the rear of the 
churcb,and commands a wide outlook to the 
west and south over Smith College campus and 
the meadows to the mountains beyond. The 
return of the pastor is unanimously requested. 


Feeding Hills. — The household of the pastor, 
Rev. C. P. Ketcham, is in quarantine because of 
the illness of three of its members with scarlet 
fever. The daughter of sixteen was first at- 
tacked, and in a few days two of the ae ree 
children were seized with the same disease. 


Bernardston.— Union Week of Prayer serv 
ices were held with much profit, the Methodist 
and Congregational churches participating. The 
attendance increased to such an extent that the 
véstry was too small, and the audience-room of 
the church was called into service. At the quar- 
terly contersnce the pastor, Rev. J. Hull Long, 
reported 154 calls made during the quarter. 


Gill.— A watch-night service was held, the 
first for many years. The pastor, Rev. J. 
Long, reports 158 calls made during the last quar- 
ter, although absent much, taking his church aid 
collection. This is a hopeful charge, with prom- 
ise of deeper spiritual life. 


Hampden. — The first Sabbath of the year was 
observed as roll-vcall day,each memoer of the 
church present responding as his name was 
called, and pledging himself to earnest, loyal 
service for t year. Revs. H. G. Alley, BE. B. 
Abercrombie, and B. F. Kingsley, former pastors, 
and &. O. Sessions, a member of the church 


some years ago, sent greetings. Rev. J. H. Ben- 
nett is pastor. 
rin Grace.— The 


pean, Rev. E. P. 
Herrick, is unanimously inv ted to return. At 
Christmas the youug men’s class gave him a 
fine pele pe and friends in se church 
sented a set of Foster's works. val serv 
will in in February. Mrs. Mary Culver, one 
of the oldest members, has recently died. R. 





Maine Conference. 
Lewiston District. 


apy — The tor, Rev. W. F. Holmes, 

is giving a series of lectures upon Pilgrim’s 
Progress Sunday evenings before the Epworth 
saan, resuiting in an awakened interest and 
increased attendance. Evangelist J. E. Fischer 
conducted a series of meetings with our church 
2 December. Union meetings were held dur- 
ing the Weex of Prayer, which were greatly en- 
joyed by all. Several have sought Christ and 
the current of religious life is deepening. 


North Auburn, under the labors of Rev. C. H. 
Young, has wit ‘nessed a@ religious awakening 
and revival such as has not A seen here for 
yours. Attendacce upon as aes ye 

= er-meetings has doubled duricg the 
. Young’s return is unanimously de- 


 taleihe is also under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Young. The conditions here are somewhat dis- 
couraging. Population has diminished, busi- 
ness is dull, the membership of our church bas 
dwindled to a mere handful, and three churches 
struggle to live where now there is perhaps 
really room for only two. In these conditions 
we try to strengthen the apy tame that remain. 


Buckfield. — The East” Back been assisted in 
extra ‘et ings at Buckfield by Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. A. Haggett, of Lewiston, who have done 
excellent work singing, speaking and visiting 
among the people. 


Berlin, N. H. — Tne pastor’s health is greatly 
improved. Union meetings are in progress, 
conducted by Evangelist Hainer. Severai bave 
profeseed Christ. Rev. F.C. Potter, the pastor 
expects to see the eburch in good financial 
status by next Conference. His return is de- 

, but needing rest and er J after the 
two years of arduous work, he ad tee 
terminate his pastorate at the ese ott 


Gorham, N. H. — We tound union meetings 
in progress, and had the privilege of speaking 
to a good audience in the Congregational 
echarch. Our work here is in a healthfal con- 
dition. Rev. G.I. Lowe, the pastor, is greati 
appreciated and his return for the third year 
unanimously requested. 


Auburn. — Union meetings were held during 
the Week of Prayer and the week following. 
The quarterly conference, py a unanimous vote, 
requests the return of Dr. E. 8. Stackpole. 


Locke's Mills and ~ Pond greatl 


class in vocal culture. JUNIOR. 





— Rev. P. 8. Mather, of Montford, Wis., in 
sending his subscription to this paper, writes 
very interestingly of his present work and his 
former connection with the New England 
Southern Conference. Although now seventy 
years of age, he says: — 


“Tam ona hard circuit requiring three ser- 
mons a day and twelve miles’ drive one Sunday, 
and sixteen miles the next, over very bad roads 
and in this rough cold climate. I have taken 
Z1on’s HERALD about forty- el _ years, a ts 
ning in 1849 when I was the ‘ 
the old Providence Conference, bs Preailed A 
gt me = Southern. I was well known by 

Wise and Bishop Gilbert Haven. 


a Bisho' 4,--- attended his first Confer- 
in — he made me the 


— the 

poostdings aoe of Madison District, when Dr. 
Fwomb ~ thee was —T of the State "University 
at m—a grand and holy man w 


aM a I revere. I succeeded in my first ap- 
pointment, at East Thompson, Conn., that 
splendid man, Dr. Daniel ester, in 1850, 
and was ee with his J ned yu 
su nuated , 
Caan. B Bishops yz" 4 Mahalion ase both 
acquainted with me, ——F. 7 the amount 
ot tog what the I a done. ‘asm just won- 
deri seventy- 
ce aie ae 
mes & 
} toe of snow and rain twelve miles one 
t and sixteen miles the next? Yet I have 
ra 





it for several years, and am doing it 


Experience proves the merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
It cures all forms of bicod diseases, tones the stomach, 
builds up the nerves, 











Laces. 


trim Underwear, bynes! 


3 : 
3 
Dresses and many articles of appare) 
you want Laces. We have anticipated 
these needs and secured special bar- 


To 


= for you. Carefully read these 


12 yards fine Seville Laces for 25c. 
12 yards French Val. Laces for 19c, 
3 1-2in.wide Linen Torchons per yd. 1Cc. 
4-in wide Linen ‘Torchons, per yd. (2:c. 
Ivory & Butter Oriental Lacesa yd. 5G, 
Veils. 
The French Breton Veil, in Beurre, wash- 
able, retailed everywhere ‘at 50c. 


our price only - 2 5 Cc . 


Mail orders i nti filled. 


Wm. 8. Butler & Co., 


Millinery Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 TO 98 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
PEPPEES EES SEE SERRE 


















KG Styles correct, 3 
ss Prices right be 





art as well <s music part of the 
church service? By the aid ot one 
of our Magic Lanterns 
you illustrate 
your sermon with 
come of the world’s 
masterpieces in art. 
Special Lanterns an: Slides tor all purposes suld 
and loaned on easy terme. Send ior lec literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
, Eng © 16 beckman St., New York. 
The largest Sereeptic om eutfitters im the wor id. 
5? Bromfield St. Guecaee Pa 
bid 
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Warrants Safes short time 


pancr 
‘ t 
8 %, Municipal E. Strahorn Warrants Co.. Fauitable HE ciding,” Boston 


sor WE. BUY SSS 

Woe Par 
Mowers for stamp. Depe. G L904 W. 130th et WY. 
SEED Best Seeds that Grow 
FREE to any address. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE « CO., Philadelphia. 
A lady desires to find, for a young woman 


WANTE i» in whom she is interested, a place in a 


family/of two or three grown persons, to assist in gener - 
al housework. References are desired, and particulars 
will be given. Address, 

A. P. L., 171 Marlboro 8t., Boston. 








Complete Catalogue of 








Cmunen 


Foy Powe on 7 Foundry Co.. C 





HOLY LAN D ROUND bas | 


RLD. 
es leave Feb. 27 for yd Land; Mey 8, June 6, 12; 

gal 3 to 7 Vier ‘um’ bos $260 and up 

Washington St., Boston, Masa. 





IF YOU ARE GOING SOUTH 


This Winter to 


FLORIDA 


Or int, THE BEST, THE 
Cueabper ANi : tH et the COMFORT. 
one o is 6 

of the . y Magn cen 


SAVANNAH LINE. 


pd bard rg THE - 
Est. TH THE M OST CO a 
MOST 


ELEGANTLY. WURNISEED Steamers 
plying the waters of the Atiantic Coast. - 


SEA SPRAY BATHS, 


Hands ort a i | cages, Recarpeted and 
provera cir to be" cbeerted those 
Direct Steamers from trom Boston and New York 


For Illustrated Folder Folder Address . 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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F among all the pedestals supplied by history for public characters 
of extraordinary nobility and purity, | saw one higher than all the 
rest, and if | was required at a moment's notice to name the fittest occupant for it, 
| think my choice, at any time within the last forty-five years, would have 
lighted, and it would now light, upon Washington! — GLapstone. 














NEW ENGLAND GONFERENGE. 


REV. W. A. THURSTON’S 
Over 1000 Engravings. Souvenir History of Methodism. Over 1000 Engravings. 


OF INTEREST TO 


x Every minister and layman in the Conference 
te" Every minister and layman who has been in the Conference. ; \ 
#2~Every minister and layman who wishes to see how the churches, parsonages, and preachers of the most famous Conference in Methodism, look. 4 
#2@~Every minister who expects to be called some time to fill the great pulpits of New England. 
#2" Every friend of everybody mentioned in the book 
#@~Every Methodist who was born in New England, but now lives in the West and South. 
SOME LEADING OPINIONS. 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., Secretary Freedman’s Aid Society. 
ind « layman should have this e, shoul “If such a book had come down. to us from a hundred years ago, 
sch e collectors of rare things would set an incalculable price on it, but it 
, . a : . . is a rare reference as it is to one who wants to know the origin and 
Rev. J. 0. Knowles, D. D.. Presiding Elder East District. history of the Methodist Churches in Eastern Massachusetts, or tot ilk 
sood company when I compliment you on your Souvenit hrough the telephone with the pastors, officials, and heads of Epworth Fe 
East District [| would be glad to know that every Metl Leagues. Here’s my money, send me two copies 
1 the distriet has 
Rey. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., Presiding Elder South District Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., Pastor Bromfield Street Church, Boston. 
“One hundred years from this date, the Souvenir History of 
Souvenir History of the East District merits "ro . It Methodism will be worth its weight in silver 
many tacts of Methodist history It ought to be in 
Methodist homes Rev. George S. Butters, Pastor First Church, Somerville. 4 
Rev. William I, Haven, Pastor St. Mark’s, Brookline. “The Souvenir History of the East District ts a very interesting 4 
| y your Souvenir History. It is a credit to New England book. To do the same good work for the other districts will be a lasting 
Methodist Contemporary history is proven of value both to us who service to the Conference. I intend to own the four volumes.” 
; our successors in the church, for J contess your book Rev. David Sherman, D. D., in*Zion’s Herald. 
tie gules: “The sketches of churches and organizations furnish valuable his 
Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph.D., Pastor Tremont St. Church, Beston. torical data. The author has done a good work which cannot fail to be 
" ve read your Souvenir History of East District with great prized by the preachers and people of the East District.”’ 
nterest, and will be glad to recommend it and companion volumes of Rev. William Rice Newhall, Principal Wesleyan Academy. 
the other districts, as they may appear ‘ ; ; — 
wie “Copy of Souvenir History of Boston East District was duly 
Rev. W. T, Perrin, Pastor St. John’s Church, South Boston. received. It seems to me that you have done a fine piece of work. I - 
‘This is the kind of a book which everybody wants to see. We have only had time to examine the book in an incidental way, and was 
like to know how folks and churches look with whose names we are much pleased with the information that had evidently been carefully 
familiar.’ collected.” , 
SON eneneneneNENereVenErEnsHENeHe : 


Vol. 1, Now Ready. ADDRESS, 


’ : : REV. F. BURRILL CRAVES, 
Price, Plain, $1.00; Gilt-edged, $1.25. Room 28, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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